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MAN of the WORLD. 
PART 1 | 
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INTRODUCTION. 


\HOUGH the world is but little con- 
= cerned to know, in what fituation the 
author. of any performance that is offered to its 
7 peruſal may be, yet I believe it is generally ſo- 
licitous to learn ſome circumſtances relating to 
him: for my own part, I have always experi- 
enced this deſire in myſelf; and read the adver- _ 
tiſement at the beginning, "and the poſtſcript on 
the end of a book, if they contain any infor- 
mation of that ſort, with a kind of melancholy 
inquietude about the fate of him, in whoſe com- 
pany, as it were, I have paſſed ſome © harmleſs 
bours, and whoſe ſentiments have been unbo- 
ſomed to me with. the openneſs of a friend. 

The life of him who. has had an opportunity 
of preſenting to the eye of the public the follow- 
ling tale, though ſufficiently chequered with vi- 

eiſſitude, bas been ſpent in a ſtate of obſcurity, 
the recital of which could but little excite admi- 
ration, or gratify curioſity : the rhanner of his 
procuring the ſtory contained. in the following 
eets, is all he thinks himſelf entitled to relate. 
I. B | Es 


2 THE MAN Or THE WORLD. 
After ſome wanderings at that time of life 
which is moſt ſubject to wandering, I bad found 
an opportunity of reviſiting the ſcenes of my ear- 
lier attachments, and returned to my native ſpot 
with that tender emotion, which the heart that 
can be moved at all, will naturally feel on ap- 
proaching it. The remembrance of my infant 
days, like the fancied vibration of pleaſant ſounds 
in the ear, was {till alive in my mind; and I 
| flew to find out the marks by which even inani- 
mate things were to be known,. as the friends of 
my youth, not forgotten, though long unſeen, 


nor leſſened, in my eſtimation, from the pride of 


refinement, or the compariſon of experience. 

In the ſhade of an ancient tree, that centered 
a circle of elms, at the end of the village where 
T was born, I found my old acquaitance, Jack 
Ryland : he was gathering moſs with one hand, 


while the other held a flannel-bag, containing 
earth worms, to be uſed as bait in angling. On 
ſeeing me, Ryland dropped his moſs on the 
ground, and ran with all the warmth of friend- 4 
-. thip to embrace me. My dear Tom, faid he, 
bow happy I am to ſee you! you have travelled | 
no doubt a wonndy long way ſince we parted. 
—Yovu find me in the old way here.—! believe 
they have but a forry notion of ſport in Italy.— 
While T think on't, look on this menow ; Il} 
be hang'd if the ſharpeſt-ey'd trout in the ri- 
ver can know it from the natural. It was but N 


yeſterday now You remember the croſs-tree 


pool, juſt below the parſonage—there I hook'd | 


him, play'd him half an hour by the clock, and e 


landed him at laſt as far down as the church-wa 


ford. As for his ſize - Lord] how unjucky it is 
that | have not my landing- net here; for now I 


recollect that J mark*d his length on the 1 F 
| | | | / Ot! | 
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of the pole; but you ſhall ſee it ſome other 


| time.“ 

| Let not my reader be impatient at my friend 
| harangue. I give it him, becauſe I 

23 would have characters develop themſelves, To 

{ throw, however, ſome tarther light upon Ray- 
land's: 

He was firſt-couſin to a gentleman who poſe 
ſeſſed a conſiderable eſtate in our country, born 


„ 


ſhould never be rich, but that he might poſſibly 
be happy; and happineſs to him was obtained 
without effort, becauſe it was drawn from ſources 
þ 7 which. it required little exertion to ſupply : trifles 
were the boundaries of his deſire, and their at- 
tainment the goal of his felicity. A certain neat- 
ness at all thoſe little arts in which the ſoul has 
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til more immoderate love of reciting its pro- 
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a remarkable memory for puzzles and enigmas, 
f made up his character; and he enjoyed a privi- 
Jege uncommon to the happy, that no one envied 
the means by which he attained what every one 
partes 

L interrupted his narrative by ſome enquiries 


. 8 


1 60 


Nad was the recorder of the place, and could 
ave told the names, families, relations, and 
ntermarriages of the pariſn, with much more 
accuracy than the regiſter. _ 

« A lackaday ! ſaid Jack, there have been 
any changes among us ſince you left this: here 
Was died the old guager, Wilſon, as good a cri- 
4 2 as ever handled a bat; Rooke, at 
% | 1B 6 . the 


LB . . 0 


hed 
. 


to no fortune, and not much farmed by nature 
Wor acquiring one; he found pretty early that he 


no ſhare, an immoderate love of ſport, and a 


| hs with the addition of one faculty, which 
| ſome ſmall connexion with letters, to wit, 


ove my former acquaintance in the village; for 
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the Salutation, is gone too; and his wife has 
left the pariſh and ſettled in London, where I'm 
told ſhe keeps a gin-ſhop in ſome ſtreet they call 
Southwark; and the poor parſon, whom you 
were ſo intimate with, the worthy old Anneſly !” 
—He looked piteouſly towards the church-yard, 
and a tear trickled down his cheex.—“ J under- 
ſtand you, ſaid I, the good man is dead 1“ 
« Ah! there is more than you think about his 
death, anſwered Jack; be died of a broken 
heart!“ I could make no reply but by an eja- 
culation, and Ryland accompanied it with ano- 
ther tear; for, though he commonly looked 
but on the ſurface of things, yet Ryland had a 
heart to feel. | | 
In the middle of yon clump of alders, ſaid 7 
he, you may remember a ſmall houſe, that was 
once farmer Higgins's; it is now occupied by a 
. gentle woman of the name of Wiſtanly, who 
133 was formerly a ſort of ſervant- companion to fir |” 
= Thomas Sindall's mother, the widow of fir + 
4 William; her miſtreſs, who died ſome years ago, 
| left her an annuity, and that houſe for life, where 
| ſhe has lived ever ſince. I am told that ſhe knows 
E more of Anneſly's affairs than any other body ; * 
. but ſhe is ſo ſilent and ſhy, that I could never 
1 get a word from her on the ſubject: ſhe is 
1 reckon'd a wonderful ſcholar by the folks of the 
3 village; and you who are a man of reading, 
might perhaps be a greater favorite with her; 
if you chuſe it, I ſhall introduce you to her im- 
mediately.“ I accepted his offer, and we went I | 
to her houſe together. | ; 
We found her fitting in a little parlour, Greg | Al 79 
up in a taſte much ſuperior to what might have 
been expected from the appearance of the houſe, 
with ſome ſhelves, on which I obſerved ſeveral 
of the moſt . Engliſh and French authors. | 
"She 
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She roſe to receive us with ſomething in her 
manner greatly above her ſeeming rank; Jack 


introduced me as an acquaintance of her deceaſed 
1 friend, Mr. Annefly. * Then, Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
you knew a man who had few fellows 1*? lifting 
her eyes gently upwards. The tender ſolemnity 
of her look anſwered the very movement which 


the remembrance had awaked in my foul, and I 
made no other reply than by a tear. She ſeemed 
to take it in good part, and we met on that 
ground, like old friends, who had much to atk, 
and much to be anſwered. | | 

When we were going away, ſhe begged to 
have a moment's converſation with me alone; 
Ryland left us together. EF 15 

If I am not deceived, Sir, ſaid ſhe, in the 
opinion I have formed of you, your feelings are 
very different from thoſe of Mr. Ryland, andin- 
deed of moſt of my neighbours 1n the village ; you 
ſeem to have had a peculiar intereſt in the fate of 
that worthieſt of men, Mr. Anneſly. The hi- 
ſtory of that life of purity which he led, of that 


3 calamity by which it was ſhortened, might not be 
an unpleaſing though a melancholy recital to you; 
but in this box which ſtands on the table by me, 


is contained a ſeries of letters and papers, which, 
it you will take the trouble of reading them, will 
ſave me the taſk of recounting his ſafferings. 
You will find many paſſages which do not in- 
deed relate to it; but, as they are often the en- 
tertainment of my leiſure hours, I have marked 
the moſt intereſting parts on the margin. This 
depoſit, Sir, though its general importance be 
imall, my affection for my departed friend makes 
me conſider as a compliment, and I commit it 
to you, as one in whoſe favour I have conceived 
a prepoſſeſſion from that very canſe.” 
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Thoſe letters and papers were the baſis of what 
_ I now offer to the public: had it been my in- 
1 tention to make a Book,“ I might have pubF- 
liſhed them entire; and I am perſuaded, notwith- 
ſtanding Mrs, Wiſtanly's remark, that no part 
of them would have been ſound more foreign 
to the general drift of thoſe volumes, than many 
that have got admittance into ſimilar collections: 
but I have choſen rather to throw them into the 
'* form of a narrative, and contented myſelf with 
tranſcribing fuch reflections as naturally ariſe 
from the events, and ſuch ſentiments as the fitua- 
tions alone appear to have excited. There are 
indeed many ſuppletory facts, which could not 
have been found in this collection of Mrs. Wif- 7 
tanly's ; theſe I was at ſome pains to procure 
through other channels: how I was enabled to 
Procure them the reader may conceive, if his 
Patience can hold out to the end of the ſtory; to 
account for that now, would delay its commence= 
ment, and anticipate its concluſion, for both 
which effects this introductory chapter may have 
already been ſubject to reprehenſion.. | 
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In which are ſome particulars previous t the 
commencement of the main flory. = 


— 


TY ICHARD ANNESLY was the only child 

i of a wealthy tradeſman in London, who, 
from the experience of that profit which his bu- 
ſineſs afforded himſelf, was anxious to have it 
deſcend to his ſon. Unfortunately the young 
man had acquired a certain train of ideas which 
were totally averſe to that line of life his father 
had marked out for him. There is a degree f 
. „5 ſentiment, 
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at ſentiment, which in the boſom of a man deſtined 
to the drudgery of the world, is the ſource of 
endleſs diſguſt: of this young Anneſly was un- 
> luckily poſſeſſed; and as he toreſaw, or thought 
he fore ſaw, that it would not only endanger his 
> ſucceſs, but take from the enjoyment of proſ- 
perity, ſuppoſing it attained, he declined follow- 
ing that road which his father had ſmoothed for 
his progreſs, and at the riſk of thoſe temporal ad- 
vantages which the old gentleman's diſpleaſure, 
on this occaſion, might deny him, entered into 
the ſervice of the church, and: retired to the 
country on one of the ſmalleſt endowments ſhe 
has to beftow. | 
That feeling which prevents. the acquiſition 
of wealth, is formed for the ſupport.of poverty; 
the contentment of the poor, I had almoſt ſaid 
their pride, buoys up the ſpirit againſt the de- 
preſſion of adverſity, and gives to our very 
wants the appearance of enjoyment, 
Anneſly looked on happineſs as confined to 
the ſphere of ſequeſtered life. The pomp ef 
greatneſs, the pleaſures of the affluent, he con- 
ſidered as only productive of turbulence, diſ- 
quiet, and remorſe; and thanked heaven for 
having placed him in his own little ſhed, which, 
in his opinion, was the reſidence of pure and 
= laſting felicity. 2 „ | 
Wich this view of things his father's ideas did 
by no means coincide: his anger againſt his ſon 
continued till his death; and, when that event 
happened, with the prepoſterous revenge of many 
2 parent, he conſigned him to mifery, as he 
thought, becauſe he would not be unhappy in 
that way which he had inſiſted on tis folow- 
ing, and cut him off from the inheritance of his 
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birth, becauſe he had choſen a profeſſion which 
kept him in poverty without it. 1 


Though Anneſly could ſupport the fear of po- 
verty, he could not eaſily bear the thought of a 
dying fathers diſpleaſure. On receiving intel- 
gence of his being in a dangerous ſituation, he 
haſted to London, with the purpoſe of wring- 

ing from him his forgiveneſs for the only offence 
with which his ſon had ever been chargeable ; 
but he arrived too late: his father had breathed 
his laſt on the evening of the day preceding that 
on which he reached the metropolis, and his 
houſe was already in the polſcſhon of a nephew, 
to whom his fon underſtood he had left every ſhil- 
ling of his fortune. This man had been bred a 
haberdaſher, at the expreſs deſire of old Anneſly, 
and had all that patient dulneſs which qualifies for 
getting rich, which, therefore, in the eyes of his 
uncle, was the moſt eſtimable of qualities. He 
had ſeldom ſeen Richard Anneſly before, for in- 
deed this laſt was not very ſolicitous of his ac- 
quaintance; he recolleQed his face however, and 
deſiring him to ſit down, informed him particu- 
larly of the ſettlement which his relentleſs father 
had made. It was unlucky, ſaid the haber- 
daſher, that you ſhould have made choice of ſuch 
"a profeſſion; but a parſon, of all trades in the 
world, he could never endure. It is poſſible you 
may be low in caſh at this time: if you want a 
ſmall matter to buy mournings or fo, I ſhall not 
ſcruple to advance you the needful; and I wiſh 
you would take them of neighbour Bullock, the 
woollen-draper, who is as honeſt a man as any of 
the trade, and would not impoſe on a child.” An- 
neſly's eyes had been hitherto fixed on the 
ground; nor was there wanting a tear in each 
for his unnatural father: he turned them on this 

; couſin 
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* couſin with as contemptuous a look as his mature 
allowed them to aſſume, and walked out ot the 
- > houſe without uttering a word. 
2 lle was now thrown upon the world with the 
2 ſentence of perpetual poverty for his inheritance. 
e found himſelf in the middle of a crouded ſtreet 
in London, ſursounded by the buzzing ſons of 
2 induſtry, and ſhrunk back at the ſenſe of his own 
inſignificance. In the face of thoſe he met, he 
> ſaw no acknowledgment of connexion, and felt 
> himſelf, like Cain after his brother's murder, an 
unſheltered, untriended outcaſt, He looked back 
to his father's door; but his ſpirit was too mild 
for reproach— a tear dropped from his look ! 
There was in London one perſon whoſe gentle 
nature he knew would feel for his misfortunes ; 
yet to that one, of all others, his piide forbid. 
him to reſort. 85 1 
Harriet Wilkins was the daughter of a neigh- 
bour of his father's, who had for ſome time 
given up buſineſs, and lived on the 1ntereſt of 
40001. which he had ſaved in the. courſe of it. 
= Fiom this circumſtance, his acquaintance, old 
Anneſly, entertained no very high opinion of his 
2 underſtanding ; and did not cultivate much friend-- 
= ſhip with a man whom he conſidered as a drone 
in the hive of ſociety : but in this opinion, as in 
many others, his ſon had the misfortune to dif- 
fer from him; he uſed frequently to ſteal into 
Wilkins's houſe of an evening, to enjoy the 
# converſation of one who had paſſed through life 
with obſervation, and had known the labour of 
= buſineſs without that contraction of ſoul which 
it often occaſions. Harriet was commonly of 
the party, liſtening with Anneſly to her father's 
diſcourſe, and with Anneſly offering her rewarks 
on it, She was not handſome enough to attract 
| 555 notice; 
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notice; but her lock was of that complacent 
fort which gains on the beholder, and pleaſes 
from the acknowledgment that it is beneath ad- 
miration. 85 | | =—_ 
Nor was her mind ill ſuited io this“ Index 
of the ſoul.” Without that brilliancy which 


_ excites the general applauſe, it poſſeſſed thoſe 


inferior ſweetneſſes which acquire the general e- 


fteem ; ſincere, benevolent, inoffenfive, and un- 


aſſuming. Nobody talked of the fayings of Miſs 
Wilkins; but every one heard her with pleaſure, 
and her ſmile was the fignal of univerſal com- 
„„ ” 1 
Annefly found himſelf inſenſibly attached to 
her by a chain, which had been impoſed without 
art, and ſuffered without confcioufnefs. During 
his acquaintance with Harriet, he had come to 
that period of life, when men are moſt apt to be 
impreſſed with apparances; in fact, be had 
looked on many a beauty with rapture which he 
thought ſincere till it was interrupted by the re- 
flection that ſhe was not Harriet Wilkins; there 
Was a certain indefinable attraction which link= 
ed him every day cloſer to her, and arttefineſs = 
of manner had the effect (which I preſume, from 


have) of ſecuring the conqueſt ſhe had gained. 
From the wealth which old ' Annefly was 
know to poſſeſs, his ſon was, doubtleſs, in thge 
phraſe of the world, a very advantageous match 


for Miſs Wilkins; but when her father diſcover- 


ed the young man to be ſerious in his attatchment 
to her, he frequently took occaſion to ſuggeſt, 8 


how unequal the ſmall fortune he could leave 


his daughter, was to the ex pactations of the ſon A 
of a man worth 30,0007. and with a franknefs WW 


that 


bh Tun Max or THE WorLD. Ir 
it J | that his ſon's viſits were rather more frequent 
chan was conſiſtent with that track of prudence 
3 1 the old gentleman; would probably ne 
cut for him. "The father, however, took little 
X 5 notice of this intelligence; the truth Was, thats 
k * e by himſelf, he gave very little credit to 
e it; becaufe it came from one, who acsording to 
his conception of things, ſhould of all others, 


| have concealed it from his knowledge. 
s But though his fon had the moſt ſincere at- 


„ tachment to Miſs Wilkins, his preſent eircum- 
= 8 ; ſtances rendered it, in the language of prudence, 
© impoſſible for them to marry. They contented 
thbemſelves therefore with the aſfurance of each 
2 other's conſtancy, and waited for fore favoura- 
ble change of condition po III tom 
4 to be happy. 
Ide ficit en „ien ruck Annefly 'S nas 
on (n che itappointment he ſuſfered . his fa- 
4 ther's ſettlement was the effect it would have on 
his ſituation with regard to Harriet. There is 
perhaps nothing more bitter in the lot of poverty, 
than the diſtance to which it throws a man from 
4 the woman he loves; that pride have before 
I 1 notice . Which in raden other cireum- 
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* Foun the ok: rnothis.! That leg now be 
3 Annefly's feet from his Harriet's door 5 yet it 

was now that his Harriet ſeemed the more worthy 
of his love, in proportion as bis circumſtances 
rendered it hopeleſs. A train of ſoft refleQions 
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at length baniſhed. this Tugpged guelt from his 
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4 to himſelf, and 0d back che ſteps wh eh hs 
had made. 

= He entered the room where Re was Giting 

af hey father, with a fort of diffidence of his 
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12 THE MAN oF THE WorLD. 
reception that he was not able to hide; but 
Wilkins welcomed him in ſuch a manner, as ſoon 
diſſipated the reſtraint under which the thoughts 
of his poverty had laid him. This viſit, my 
dear Anneſly, ſaid he, flatters me, becauſe it 
ſhows you leaning on my friendſhip. I am not 
ignorant of your preſent ſituation, and I know, 
the effect which prudent men will ſay it ſhould 
have on myſelf; that I differ from them, may be 
the conſequence of : ſpleen, perhaps rather than 
generoſity : for I have been at war with the world 
from a boy. Come hither, Harriet; this is Ri- 
chard Anneſly : his father, it is true, y left him 
30,000/. poorer than it was once expected he 
would; but he is Richard Anneſly ſtill ! you will 
therefore look upon him as you did betore, I am 
not ſtoic enough to deny, that riches afford num- 
berleſs comforts and convemences which are de- 
nied to the poor; but that riches are not eſſential 
to happineſs I know, becauſe I have never yet 
found myſelf unhappy;—nor ſhall I now fleep un- 
ſound from the conſciouſneſs of having added to 
the preſſure of affliction, or wounded merit a- 
freſhy becauſe fortune has already wounded it.“ 
Liberal minds will delight in extending the 
empire of virtue; for my own part, I am happy 
to believe, that it is poflible for an attorney to 
be pets and a der ang to think hike Wilkins. 


CHAP. II. 


More introductory matter. 


1 1 K IN 8 having thus 1 the 
want of fortune in his young friend, 
the lovers found but little hindrance to the com- 


pletion of their wiſhes : Harriet became the 
3 . wite 


bt 2 


e 
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1 wife of a poor man, who returned the obliga- 
tion he owed to her and her father's generolity, | 
by a tenderneſs and affection rarely found in 
1 wedlock, becauſe there are few mug from 
0 u whom in reaſon they can be expected. | 
His father-in-law, to whom indeed the ſacri- 
fice was but trifling, could not reſiſt the joint re- 
dueſ of his daughter and her huſband, to leave the 
town and make one of their tamily in the country. 
In. ſomewhat leſs than a year he was the grandfa- 
ther of a boy, and nearly at the ſame diſtance of 
time after of a girl, both of whom in his opi- 
nion, were cherubs; but even the goſſips around 
A them owned they had never ſeen more promiſing. 


3 children. The felic:ty of their little circle was 


now perhaps as perfect as the lot of humanity 
* admits; nor would it have been eaſy to have 


found a groop, whoſe minds were better formed 


? 5 


. to deſerve or atiain it. Health, innocence, and 
3 good-humour were of their houſehold ; and 


> himſelf to account tor it, talked of the goodneſs 

of Anneſly's ale, and the chearfulneſs of his 
re- ſide. I have been often admitted of the 
| & Party; though I was too young for a companion 
io the ſeniors, and too old for a playfellow to the 
1 Le. ; but no age, and often indeed no con- 


en, excluded from a participation of their 
| happineſs; ; and | have ſeen little Billy, before he 
could ſpeak to be well underſtood, lead in a 
3 ee bearded. beggar, to ſing his ſong in his 
if turn, and be rewarded with a cup of that excel- 
lent liquor I mentioned. 


Their felicity was too perfect to be laſling; — 
Such is the proverbial opinion of mankind : the 
3 of joy, however, are not more winged in 
their courſe than the days of forrow z but we 
| count 


many an honeſt neighbour, who never troubled; ah 
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was not leſs deep in its effects; 
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count not the moments of their duration with | 
ſo ſcrupulous an exactneſs. 


Three years after the birth of 5 firſt daugh- «a 
ter, Mrs. Annefly was delivered of another; 


gu 
Þ 


but the birth of the laſt was fatal to derade gy” 


ther, who did not many days ſurvive it. An- 
nefly's grief on this occaſion was immoderate z 


nor could all the endeavours of his father-in-law, 


whoſe mind was able to preſer ve more compoſure, 


prevail upon him, for fome days, to remember 


the common offices of life, or leave the room 
in which his Harriet had expired. Walkins's 
grief, however, though of a more filent ſort, 


turbulence of the other's forrow had yielded to 
the ſoothings of time, the old man retained all 


that tender regret, ſo due to the death of a | 
child, whoſe filial duty had led 


child, an only 
him down the flope of life without ſuffering him 
to perceive the deſcent. The infant the had 
left behind her was now doubly endeared 


to his father and him, from being conſidered 
as the laſt memorial of its dying mother; but of 


this melancholy kind of comfort they were alſo 
deprived in a few months by the ſmall-pox. 
Wilkins ſeemed by this ſecond blow to be Joof- 
ened fromthe little hold he had ſtruggled to keep 
of the world, and his reſignation was now built 
upon the hopes, not of overcoming his affliction, 
but of eſcaping from its preſſure. The ſeremt 

which ſuch an idea confers, poſſeſſes of all others 
the greateſt dignity; becauſe it poſſeſſes of all 


others the beſt- aſſured confidence, leaning on a 
baſis that is fixed above the rotation of ſublunary 
An old man, who has lived in the exer- 
looking back, without a bluſh, WW 
on the tenor 'of his paſt days, and pointing 0 
that be 


things. 
Ciſe of virtue, 


* 


and when the 


=. 
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h mat better ſtate, where alone he can be perfectly 
| 1 33 is a figure the moſt venerable that 


pi can well be imagined : ſuch did Wilkins now 
= exhibit. 
„ My ſon, ſaid he to Anneſly, I feel that I 
2 ” ſhall not be with you long; yet I leave not the 
5 world with that peeviſh dügull, which is ſome- 
„ times miſtaken for the courage that overcomes 
i | the dread of death: I lay down my being, with 


2 


7 

1 aba for having ſo long poſſeſſed it, with- 
W out having diſgraced it, by any great violation of 
9 | the laws of him, by whom it was beſtowed, 


I here is ſomething we cannot help feeling, on 
the fall of thofe hopes we had been vainly dili- 
gent to rear; I had looked forward to ſome hap- 
Py days, amidſt a race of my Harriet's and 
yours ; but to the good, there can be no reaſon- 
| able regret from the diſappointment of ſuch ex- 
pectations, becauſe the futurity, they truſt in 
F after death, muſt far exceed any enjoyment which 
a a longer life here could have afforded. It is 
* otherwiſe with the proſpect of duty to be done; 
7 theſe two little ones, I leave to your tenderneſs 
and care; you will value life, as it gives you ah 
$ opportunity of forming them to W 
me beſide my Harriet!“ | 
The old man's prediction was bet too well 
verified; he did not long ſurvive this pathetic 
= eclaration. His fon-in-law was now expoſed, 
ene and unaſſiſted, to the cares of the world, 
Fincreaſed by the charge of his boy and girl ; but 
Z the mind will ſupport much, when called into 
1 exertion by the neceſſity of things. His ſorrow 
W yielded by degrees to the thoughts of that active 
W cut y he owed his children; in time his fire-ſde 
| was again cheared by their ſports around it; and 


8 he ſometimes looked upon them with a 
tcar, 
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16 THE Max oF THz WokLD. 
tear, at the recollection of the paſt, yet would he 
as often wipe it from his eye, in filent gratitude 


to heaven, for the enjoyment of the preſent, and 
the anticipation of the future. 5 
C HAP III. | 1 


The epenings of two characters, with which the 
reader may afterwards be better acquainted. 


I S ſon had a warmth of temper, which the 

father often obſerved with mingled plea- 
ſure and regret ; with pleaſure, from conſidering. 
the generoſity and nobleneſs of ſentiment it be- 


ſpoke ; with regret, from a foreboding of the 


many inconveniences: to which its youthful poſ= 7 
ſeſſor might naturally be expoſed. - 1 

But Harriet was ſoftneſs itſelf. The ſpright- 
lineſs of her gayeſt moments would be checked 


by the recital of the diſtreſs of a fellow- creature, 


and ſhe would often weep all night from ſome 
tale which her maid had told of fictitious diſaſter. 
Her brother felt the repreſentation of worth ill- 
treated, or virtue oppreſſed, with indignation 
againſt the oppreſſor, and wiſhed to be a man, F 
that he might, like Jack the giant-killer, gird 3 
on his {word of ſharpneſs, and revenge the wrongs 
of the ſufferer; while his ſiſter preſſed his hand 
in hers, and tremble: for the danger to which 
ſhe imagined him expoſed ; nay, ſhe has been " 
afterwards heard to cry out in her ſleep in a hur- 
ried voice,-** You ſhall not 80, my Billy, papa 
and I will die if you do.“ 1 
A trifling incident, of 1 I find an account 
in one of their father's letters, will diſcriminate WK 

. their characters better than a traim of the moſt 
laboured ex preſſion, 2 
At 
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At the bottom of his garden ran a little rivu- 
let, which was there dammed up to furniſh wa- 
ter for a mill below. On the bank was a linnet's 
1 ea, Which Harriet had diſcovered in her ram- 
les, and often viſited with uncommon anxiety 
for the callow brood it contained. One day her 
brother and ſhe were at play on the green at a 
„little diſtance, attended by a ſervant of their fa- 
ther” s, when a favourite terrier of Billy's hap- 
pened to wander amongſt the buſhes where this 

> neſt was ſheltered : Harriet, afraid of the con- 
. ſequences, begged of the ſervant to run, and pre- 
vent his doing miſchief to the birds. Juſt as the 
fellow came up, the dog had lighted on the buſh, 
2 and ſurpriſed the dam, but was prevented from 
doing her much harm by the ſervant, who laid 
hold on him by the neck, and ſnatched his prey 
out of his mouth : the dog, reſenting this rough 
1 uſage, bit the man's finger till it bled, who, in 
return, beſtowed a hearty drubbing upon him, 


N 
2 

PRs” 
"ſo 
1 


yo Lo OD 


3 


bis little maſter, Billy, enraged at the ſufferings 


| where it was in his power, and running up to 
. the neſt, threw it down, with all its unfledged in- 
| P. bitants, to the ground. Cruel Billy P? cried 
bis ſiſter, while the tears ran down her cheeks. 
1 | "He turned ſullenly from her, and walked up to 
u the houſe, while ſhe, with the man's aſlftance, 
gathered up the little flutterers, and having faſt- 
ned the neſt as well as ſhe could, replaced them 
1 ſafely within it. 
When ſhe ſaw her brother again, he pouted, 
and would not ſpeak to her; ſhe endeavoured to 
regain his favour by kindneſs, but he refuſed her 
E careſſes ; ſhe ſought out the dog, who had ſuf- 
Wecred on her linnet”s account, and ſtroaking him 
To * : g ON 


— CY — 


> without regarding the entreaties or the threats of 


of his favorite, reſolved to wreak his vengeance . 


18 Tux Max or THE WoRLD. 
on the head, fed him with ſome cold meat, from 


her own hand: when her brother ſaw it, he b 
called him away. She looked after Billy till ge 


was gone, and then burſt into tears, 


Next day they were down at the rivulet again. 7 


QA was Harriet endeavouring to be reconciled, 
and ſtill was her brother averſe to a reconcili- 
ation: he ſat biting his thumb, and looking an- 


grily to the ſpot where his favorite had been 


puniſhed, 


At that -nſtant the linnet, in whoſe cauſe the 
quarrel had begun, was bringing out her young 


lings to their firſt imperfect flight, and two of 


them, unfortunately taking a wrong direction, 
fell ſhort into the middle of the pool. Billy 
ſtarted from the ground, and, without conſider- 
ing the depth, ruſhed into the water, Where he 
was over head and ears the ſecond ſtep that he 


made. His ſiſter? s ſcreams alarmed the ſervant, 
who ran to his aſſiſtance; but before he got to 
the place, the boy had reached a ſhallower part 


of the pool, and, though ſtaggering from his firſt 


plunge, had ſaved both the linnets, which he 
held carefully above the water, and landed ſafely 
on the oppoſite bank. He returned to his ſiſter 
by a ford below, and, preſenting her the birds, 
flung his arms rourd her neck, and, blubbering, 
aſked her, if ſhe would now forgive his unkind- 
nels. 


Such were the minds which Anneſly' s. tuition 
was to form. To repreſs. the warmth of teme- 
rity, without extinguiſhing the generous princi- 
ples from which it aroſe, and to give firmneſs to 


| ſenſibility where it bordered on weakneſs, with- ; 


out ſearing its feelings where they led to virtue, 


was the taſk he had marked out for his induſtry } 


to md. He owned that his plan was fre- 
quently 
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3 vent interrupted on both ſides by the tender- 
neſs of paternal affection; but he accuſlomed 
3 himſelf to remember, that, for his children, he 
3 was. accountable to God and their country. Nor 
n. was the ſituation I have deſcribed without diffi- 
d, | cles: from the delicacy of preventing inclina- 
i- tions in the extreme, which were laudable in de- 
- _gree; but here alſo, ſaid Anneſly, it is to be 
n remembered, that no evil is ſo pernicibus as that 

Which grows in the ſoil from which 1 5 ſhould 
have ſprung.“ 


CHAP. IV. 
A very brief account of their education. 


NNESLY was not only the ſuperintendant 

of his children's manners, but their ma- 
ter in the ſeveral branches of education. Read- 
10 ling, writing, arithmetic, the elements of ma- 
rt thematics and geography, with a competent 
{t knowlege of the French and Italian languages, 
e they learned together; and while Billy was em- 
y ployed with his father in reading Latin and 
er Greek, his ſiſter received inſtruction in the fe- 
s, male accompliſhments, from a better ſort of ſer- 
3 8 vant, whom Anneſly kept for that purpoſe, whoſe 
1ſtation had once been ſuperior to ſervitude, and 
hom he {till treated more as a companion than a 
gomeſtic. This inſtructreſs indeed ſhe loſt when 


N11 

about ten years old; but the want was more than 
1. Pupplied by the aſſiſtance of another, to wit, Mrs, 
00 ons 60d ; who devoted many of her leiſure 
x | Y 1 to the daughter of Anneſſy, whom ſhe had 


then got acquainted with, and whom reciprocal 
„worth had attached to her with the ſincereſt 
5b and regard. The dancing-maſterof a a 
neigh- 


20 Tux Max of THE WorrtD. 1 
neighbouring town paid them a weekly viſit for 
their inſtruction in the ſcience he profeſſed; at 
which time alſo were held their family- concerts, 
where Annefly, who was efteemed in his youtn 
a firſt-rate player on the violin, uſed to preſide. 
Billy was on excellent ſecond ; Mrs. Wiſtanly 
or her pupil undertook for the harpficord, and 
. thedancing-maſter played baſe as well as he could. 
He was not a very capital performer, but he was 
always very willing; and found as much pleaſure 
in his own performance as the beſt of them. 
Jack Ryland too would ſometimes join in a catch, 
though indeed he had but two, Chriſt- church 
bells, and Jack, thou'rt a toper ; and Annefly 
alledged that he was often out in the laſt, but 
Jack would never allow it. 74 
Beſides theſe, there were certain evenings ap- 
propriated to exerciſes of the mind. It is not 
enough, ſaid Anneſly, to put weapons into thoſe 
hands which never have been taught the uſe of 
them ; the reading we recommend to youth 
will ſtore their minds with intelligence, if they 
attend to it properly; but to go alittle farther, 
we muſt accuſtom them to apply it, we muſt 
eh them the art of comparing the ideas with 7 
which it has furniſhed them.” In this view it 
was the practice, at thoſe ſtated times I have 
mentioned, for Billy, or his ſiſter, to read a ſe- 
lect paſſage of ſome claſſical author, on whoſe 
relations they delivered opinions, or on whoſe | 
ſentiments they offered a comment. Never was 4 
ſeen more ſatisfaction on a countenance, than 
uſed to enlighten their father's, at the delivery of 
thoſe obſervations, which his little philoſopher 
were accuſtomed to make: indeed, there could 
ſearcely, even to a ſtranger, be a more pleaſing 


exhibition; their very errors were delightful, 1 
becauſe 
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32 becauſe they were the errors of benevolence, ge- 
2 neroſity and virtue. 
FX As punifhments are necellary i in all 3 
Anneſly was obliged to invent ſome for the regu- 
1 8 lation of his: they conſiſted only of certain mo- 
© difications of diſgrace. One of them I ſhall men- 
| © tion, becauſe it was exactly oppoſite to the prac- 
* tice of moſt of our ſchools ; while there, offen- 
4 ces are puniſhed by doubling the taſk of the ſcho- 
lar; with Anneſly, the getting of a leſſon or 
| | performing of an exerciſe was a privilege, of 
4 which a forfeiture was incurred by miſbeha- 
viour; to teach his children, that he offered 
dhem e as a favor, inſtead of preſſing i it 


as a hardſhip. 


Billy had a ſmall part of his father? s garden al- 


4 lotted him for his peculiar property, in which 


4 he wrought himſelf, being furniſhed with no 


5 other aſſiſtance from the gardener than directions 


bow to manage it, and parcels of the ſeeds which 
3 they enabled him to ſow. When he had brought 
2 theſe to maturity, his father purchaſed the pro- 


+ duce; Billy, with part of the purchaſe- money, 
was to lay in the ſtores neceſſary for his future 
induſtry, and the overplus he had the liberty of 


2 beſtowing on charitable uſes in the village. The 


2 ſame inſtitution prevailed as to his ſiſter's heedle- 


work or embroidery, * For it is neceſſary, ſaid 


Anneſly, to give an idea of property, but let it 


1 not be ſeparated from the idea of beneficence.“ 

Sometimes, when theſe ſums were traced to 
F their diſburſement, it was found, that Harriet's 
money did not always reach the village, but was 


3 
EN 
bye 
N 


1 Fray by the piteous recital of a wandering 


bega by the way; and that Billy uſed to appro- 
priate part of his to purpoſes not purely eleemo- 


T fonary 3: as, when he once parted with two thirds 
of 
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of his revenue, to reward a little boy for beating 
a big one, who had killed his tame ſparrow ; or 
another time, when he went the blamable length - 
of comforting with a ſhilling a lad, who had 
been ducked in a horſe-pond, for robbing the or- 
chard of a miſer. | 
It was chiefly in this manner of inſtilling a 
timents, (as in the caſe of the charitable eſta- 
bliſhment I have mentioned) by leading inſenſiblyß 
to the practice of virtue, rather than by down- 
Tight precept, that Anneſly proceeded with his 
children; for it was his maxim, that the heart 
muſt feel, as well as the judgment be convinced, 
before the principles we mean to teach can be of 
habitual ſervice, and that the mind will always be 
more ſtrongly impreſſed with ideas which it is led 
to form of itſelf, than with thoſe which it paſ- 
| ſively receives from another. When at any time, 
he delivered inſtructions, they were always cloth- 
ed in the garb rather of advices from a friend. 
than lectures from a father; and were liſtened to 
with the warmth of friendſhip, as well as the 
humility of veneration. it 1s in truth ſomewhat 
ſurpriſing, how little intimacy ſubſiſts between 
parents and their children, eſpecially of our ſex'; 
a circumſtance, which muſt operate in conjunc- 8 
tion with their natural partiality, to keep the 
former in ignorance of the genius and diſpoſition 
of the latter. 

Beſides all this, his deen had the general 
advantage of a father's example; they ſaw the 
virtues he inculcated attended by all the conſe- 
quences in himſelf, which he had promiſed them 
as their reward: piety in him was recompenſed 
by peace of mind, benevolence by ſelf-ſatisfac- 
tion, and integrity by the bleſſings of a good x 
conſcience, 9 

But 5 
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Nut the time at laſt arrived, when his ſon was 
40 leave thoſe inſtructions and that example, for 
the walks of more public life: as he was intends 
ed, or, more properly ſpeaking, ſeemed to have 
an inclination, for a learned profeſſion, his father 
Fent him, in his twentieth year, to receive the 
7 Foiſhing of education neceſſary for that purpoſe, 
- at one of the univerſities. Yet he had not, I 
/ Have heard him ſay, the moſt favourable opinion 
- pf the general courſe of education there; but he 
knew, that a young man might there have an 
- Opportunity of acquiring much knowlege, if he 
were inclined to it; and that good principles 
might preſerve him uncorrupted, even amidſt 
the dangers of ſome ſurrounding diſſipation: be- 
ſides, he had an additional inducement to this 
. | from the repeated requeſt of a diſtant rela- 
tion, who filled an office of ſome conſequence at 
Oxford, and had expreſſed a very earneſt deſire 
o bave his young Kinſman ſent thither, and 
2 b laced under his own immediate inſpection. 
> Before he ſet out for that place, Anneſly, 
NY hough he had a ſufficient confidence in his ſon, 
pet thought it not improper to mark out to him 
ſqome of thoſe errors, to which the unexperienced 
are liable: be was not wont, as I have before 
pbſerved, to preſs inſtruction upon his children 
put the young man himſelf ſeemed to expect it, 
Pith the folicitude of one who ventured, not 
Pithout anxiety, to leave that road, where the 
Y hand of a parent and friend had hitherto guided 
3 im in happineſs and ſafety. The ſubſtance of 
That he had delivered to his ſon and daughter 
5 for ſhe too was an auditor of his diſcourſes) I 
F ave endeavoured to collect from ſome of the pa- 
Pers Mrs. Wiſtaply put into my hands; and to 
1 arrange, 


o * 
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arrange, as far as it ſeemed A. in the 


two following chapters. 


It will not, however, after . have a perfeQtly- | 
connected appearance; becauſe, 1 imagine, it 
was delivered at . ee times, as occaſion in- 
vited, or leiſure allowed him; but its tendencey 
appeared to be ſuch, that, even under theſe diſ- 


advantages, I could not forbear inſerting it. 


V. | 


Paternal 0 ſuſpicion and confi- 7 


dence.—Ridicule.—Religion.—T rue pleaſure. 
Caution to the female ſex. _ 


cluded ; yet as it is the place where the perſons 


that are to perform in thoſe ſeveral characters 
often put on the dreſſes of each, there will not 
be wanting, even there, thoſe qualities that di- 
ſtinguiſh in all. I will not ſhock your imagina- 


tion with the picture which ſome men, retired 
from its influence, have drawn of the world; 


Tor warn you againſt enormities, into which, 1 


ſnould equally affront your underſtanding and 
88 feelings, did I ſuppoſe you capable of falling. 

either would I arm you with that ſuſpicious? 
caution, which young men are ſometimes adviſed 
to put on: they who always ſuſpe& will often be 
miſtaken, and never be happy. Yet there is a; 
wide diſtinction between the confidence which 
becomes a man, and the ſimplicity that diſgraces 


a ſimpleton: he who never truſts 1 is a niggard of x 


O U are now leaving us, my ſon, ſaid An- 
neſly, to make your entrance into the 
world: for, though from the pale of a college, 
the buſtle of ambition, the plodding of buſinels, 
and the tinſel of gaiety, are ſuppoſed to be ex- 
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his ſoul, who ſtarves himſelf, and by whom no 
ther is enriched ; but he who gives every one 
y- his confidence, and every one his praiſe, ſquan- 
it gers the fund that ſhould ſerve for the encaurage- 
ment of integrity, and the reward of excellence. 
In the circles of the world your notice may be 
frequently attracted by objects glaring, not uſe- 
ful; and your attachment won to characters, 
whoſe ſurfaces are ſhowy, without intrinſic va- 
ue: in ſuch circumſtances be careful not always to 
impute knowlege to the appearance of acuteneſs, 
i. or give credit to opinions according to the con- 
e. fidence with which they are urged. In the more 
important articles of belief or conviction, let not 
the flow of ridicule be miſtaken for the force of 
"argument. Nothing is ſo eaſy as to excite a 


he ugh, at that time of life, when ſeriouſneſs is 
e, held to be an incapacity of enjoying it; and no 


Pit ſo futile, or ſo dangerous, as that which is 
raw from the perverted attitudes of what is in 
'Bſelf momentous. There are in molt ſocieties a 
et of ſelf-important young men, who borrow 
ot Fonſequence from ſingularity, and take prece- 
gency in wiſdom from the unfeeling uſe of the lu- 
gicrous; this is at beſt a ſhallow quality; in ob- 
As of eternal moment, it is poiſonous to ſociety. 
1; will not now, nor could you then; ſtand forth 
med at all points to repel the attacks which 
nd hey may make on the great principles of your 
g. helief; but let one ſuggeſtion ſuffice, excluſive of 
us 8 q interna! evidence, or extrinſic proof of reve- 
ed tion. He that would undermine thoſe founda- 
be ons upon which the fabric of our future hope is 


of {Wruclty of his purpoſe ;—=———=would he pluck 
his | Vol. I. | C | , its 
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its little treaſure from the boſom of poverty? 
would he wreſt its crutch from the hand of age, 
and remove from the eye of affliction the only FI 
ſolace of its woe? The way we tread is rugged | 
at beſt; we tread it, however, lighter by the 
proſpect of that better country to which we truſt 
it will lead; tell us not that it will end in the 
ulph of eternal diſſolution, or break off in ſome * 
wild, which fancy may fill up as ſhe pleaſes, but 
reaſon is unable to delineate ; quench not that 
beam, which, amidſt the night of this evil world, 
has cheared the deſpondency of ill-requited 3 
worth, and illumined the darkneſs of ſuffering 7 
virtue. . : 4 
Ihe two great movements of the ſoul, which 
the molder of of our frames has placed in them 
fo the incitement of virtue and prevention of vice 
are the deſire of honour, and the fear of ſhame : + 
but the perverſion of theſe qualities, which the 
refinement of ſociety is peculiarly unhappy in 7 
making, has drawn their influence from the 
ſtandard of morality, to the banners of its oppo- 
fite ; into the firſt ſtep on which a young man 
ventures, in thoſe paths which the cautions of f 
wiſdom have warned him to avoid, he is com- 
monly puſhed by the fear of that ridicule which, 
he has ſeen levelled at ſimplicity, and the defire 
of that applauſe which the ſpirit of the profligate 
has enabled him to acquire. 1 1 
Pleaſure is in truth ſubſervient to virtue. 
When the firſt is purſued without thoſe re- 
ſtraints which the laſt would impoſe, every in- 
fringement we make on them leſſens the enjoy- 
ment we mean to attain ; and nature is thus wiſe 
in our conſtruction, that, when we would be 
bleſſed beyond the pale of reaſon, we are bleſſed W 
imperfectly. It is not by the roar of riot, _ the WW 
| hout 8 
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a 2 out of the bacchanal, that we are to meaſure 


ge degree of pleaſure which he feels; the groſſ- 
1 pveſs of the ſenſe he gratifies is equally inſuſcep- 
ay Eble of the enjoyment, as it is deaf to the voice of 
e Wan; and obdurated by the repetition of de- 
40 Þauch, is incapable of that delight which the 
3 ner ſenſations produce, which thrills in the bo- 
ſom of delicacy and virtue. 
Libertines have ſaid, my Harriet, that the 
miles of your ſex attend them: and that the 
pride of conqueſt, where conqueſt is difficult, 


LF 


it 

, 

d Povercomes the fear of diſgrace and defeat. I hope 
5 Fthere is leſs truth in this remark than is generally 
imagined ; let it be my Harriet's belief that it 
h cannot be true for the honour of her ſex; let it 
1 "be her care that, for her own honour, it may be 
e Falſe as to her. Look on thoſe men, my child, 
even in their gayeſt and moſt alluring garb, as 
6 Freatures dangerous to the peace, and deſtructive 
of the welfare of ſociety ; look on them as you 
would on a beautiful ſerpent, whole miſchief we 
may not forget while we admire the beauties of 
3 its ſkin. I marvel indeed how the pride of the 
fair can allow them to ſhow a partiality to him, 
1 ho regards them as beings merely ſubſervient to 
1 is pleaſure, in whoſe opinion they have loſt all 
That dignity which excites reverence, and that ex- 
pellence which creates eſteem. 
1 9 Be accuſtomed, my love, to think reſpect- 
2 Fu of yourſelf ; it is the error of the gay world 
Fo place your ſex in a ſtation ſomewhat unworth 
of a reaſonable creature; and the individuals of 
4 urs who addreſs theraſelves to you, think it a 
: * eceſſary ingredient, in their diſcourſe, that it 
mould want every ſolid property, with which 
enſe and underſtanding would inveſt it. The 
character of a female pedant is undoubtedly diſ- 
— 2 guſting; 
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guſting; but it is much leſs common than that of 2 
a trifling or an ignorant woman : the intercourſe ok 
of the ſexes is, in this reſpect, advantageous, #\ 
that each has a deſire to pleaſe, mingled witha 
certain deference for the other; let not this pur- 
poſe be loſt on one ſide, by its being ſuppoſed, L 
that to pleaſe yours, we muſt ſpeak ſomething, * 
in which faſhion has ſanctified folly, and eaſe 
lent her garb to inſignificance. In general it ? 
ſhould never be forgotten, that, though life has 
its venial trifles, yet they ceaſe to be innocent 
when they encroach upom its important con- 
cerns; the mind that is often employed about 
little things, will be rendered unfit for any ſerious # 
exertion; and, though temporary relaxations * 
may recruit its ſtrength, habitual. vacancy will, 
deſtroy it. | 1 


CHAP. VI 


In continuation.—Of E 0 7 
rule of action ſuggeſted. 0 


S the mind may be weakened by the pur- 
ſuits of trivial matters, ſo its ſtrength may 
be miſled in deeper inveſtigations. | 
It is a capital error in the purſuit of knowlege, 
to ſuppoſe that we are never to believe what we 
cannot account for. There is no reaſon why we 
ſhould not attempt to underſtand every thing ; 'F 
but to own in ſome inſtances our limited know- 7 
lege, is a piece of modeſty in which lies te 
frueſt wiſdom. 4 
Let it be our care that our effort in its tendency 
is Uſeful, and our effort may not be repreſſed ; | 3 
or he that attempts the impoſſible, will 9 at- 
0 iere 


IM 
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chieve the extremely difficult; but the pride of 


5 knowlege often labours to gain what if gained 
„ Would be uſeleſs, and waſtes exertion upon ob- 
ze ccts that have been left unattained from their 
-. futility. Men poſſeſſed of this deſire, you may 
J, perhaps find, my ſon, in that ſeat of ſcience 
„ © Whither you are going: but remember, that 
7 what claims our wonder, does not always 
it merit our regard; and in knowlege and philoſo- 


= phy be careful to diſtinguiſh, that the purpoſe of 
® reſearch ſhould ever be fixed on making ſimple 
what is abſtruſe, not abſtruſe what is fimple ; 
it F and that difficulty in acquiſition will no more 
j fſanctify its inexpediency, than the art of tumb- 
lers, who have learned to ſtand on their heads, 
will prove that to be the proper poſture for 
man. ö 

here is a pedantry in being maſter of para- 
doxes contrary to the common opinions of man- 
= kind, which is equally diſguſting to the illiterate 
and the learned. The peaſant who enjoys the 
beauty of the tulip, is equally delighted with the 
= philoſopher, though he knows not the powers of 
the rays from which its colours are derived; and 
the boy who ſtrikes a ball with his racket, is as 
certain whither it will be driven by the blow, as 
if he were perfectly verſant in the diſpute about 
matter and motion. Vanity of our knowlege is 
generally found in the firſt ſtages of its acquire- 
ment, becauſe we are then looking back to that 
rank we have left, of ſuch as know nothing 
gat all. Greater - advances cure us of this, by 
pointing our view to thoſe above us ; and when 
We reach the ſummit, we begin to diſcover, that 
human knowlege is ſo imperfect, as not to war- 
rant any vanity upon it. In particular arts be- 
ware of that affectation of ſpeaking technically, 
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by which ignorance is often diſguiſed, and know- ; ; 


lege diſgraced. They who are really ſkilful in 


the principles of ſcience, will acquire the vene- | 


ration only of ſhallow minds by talking ſcientifi. 


cally ; for, to ſimplify expreſſion, is always the 
effect of the deepeſt knowlege, and of the cleareſt 7 
On the other hand, there may be 


diſcernment. 
many who poſſeſs taſte, though they have not 
attained ſkill; who, if they will be contented 


with the expreſſion of their own feelings, with- 


out labouring to keep up the borrowed phraſe of 
eruditiop, will have their opinions reſpected by 
all whoſe ſufirages are worthy of being gained. 


The muſic, the painting, the poetry ot the paſ- 


ſions, is the property of every one who has a 
heart to be moved, and though there may be par- 


ticular: modes of excellence which national or 


temporary faſhions create, yet that ſtandard will 
ever remain which alone is common to all. 

The oftentation of learning 1s indeed always 
diſguſting in the intercourſe of ſociety ; for even 
the benefit of inſtruction received cannot allay 


the conſciouſneſs of inferiority, and remarkable 


parts more frequently attract admiration than 


greeably, as well as uſefully, is perhaps very dif- 
ficult for thoſe, who have attained it in the ſe- 
cluded walks of ſtudy and ſpeculation, and is an 


procure eſteem. To bring forth knowlege a- 1 


art ſeldom found but in men who have likewiſe bo 


acquired ſome knowlege of the world. 


I would however diſtinguiſh between that | 7 


knowlege of the world that fits us for intercourſe 


with the better part of mankind, and that which 16 


we gain by aſſociating with the worſt. 


But there is a certain learned ruſt which men 


as well as metals acquire; it is, ſimply ſpeaking, 
a blemiſh in both; the ſocial feelings grow callous 
From 


— 
* 
5 1 
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from diſuſe, and lo fe that pliancy of little affec- 
tion, which ſweetens the cup of life as we drink 


1" > Fven the ceremonial of the world, ſhallow as 
WT may appear, is not without its uſe ; it may in- 
dgeed take from the warmth of friendſhip, but-it 
covers the coldneſs of indifference ; and if it has 
5 frepreſſed the genuine overflowings of kindneſs, 1t- 
d Has ſmothered the turbulence of paſſion and ani- 
© Wnoſity. . | 
K Politeneſs taught as an art is ridiculous; as 
i the expreſſion of liberal ſentimept and courteous 
manners, it is truly valuable. There is a po- 
liteneſs of the heart which is confined to no rank, 


and dependent upon no education: the defire of 
- Zobliging, which a man poſſeſſed of this quality 
will univerſally ſhow, ſeldom fails of pleaſing, 
though his ſtile may differ from that of modern 
: refinement. T knew a man in London, of the 
; gentleſt manners, and of the moſt winning de- 
1 portment; whoſe eye was ever brightened with 


the ſmiles of good humour, and whole voice was 
mellowed with the tones of complacency and 
4 this man was bred a blackſmith 
ZZ The falſehood of politeneſs is often pleaded for, 
as unavoidable in the commerce of mankind; yet 
1 would have it as little indulged as poſſible. 
3 There is a frankneſs without ruſticity, an open- 
nels of manners, prompted by good- humour; but 
1 guided by delicacy, which ſome are happy e- 
| Wk to poſſeſs, that engages every worthy 
3 man, and gives not offence even to thoſe, whoſe 
9 good opinion, though of little eſtimation, it is 
the buſineſs of prudence not wantonly to loſe. 
The circles of the gay, my children, would 
ſmile to hear me talk of qualities which my re- 
3 N manner of life has allowed me fo little op- 
3 1 „ portunity 
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portunity of obſerving; but true good- breeding 
is not confined within thoſe bounds to which 
their pedantry (if I may uſe the expreſſion) would 
reſtrict it: true good-breeding is the ſiſter of phi-„ 
| lantrophy, with feelings perhaps not ſo ſerious 


or tender, but equally inſpired by a fineneſs of 7 


ſoul, and open to the impreſſions of ſocial af- 
n | | 

As politeneſs 1s the rule of the world's man- 
ners, ſo has it erected Honour the ſtandard of 
its morality ; but its dictates too frequentiy depart 
from wiſdom with reſpeCt to ourſelves, from juſ- 
tice and humanity with reſpect to others. Ge- 
nuine honour is undoubtedly the offspring of 
both ; but there has ariſen a counterfeit, who, 
as he is more boaſtful and ſhowy, has more at- 


88 Ep JS 3 2 


tracted the notice of gaiety and grandeur. Ge- 
neroſity and courage are the virtues he boaſts 7 


of poſſeſſing; but his generoſity is a fool, and 
his courage a murderer. | ” 
The punctilio's indeed on which he depends, 
for his own peace, and the peace of ſociety, 
are ſo ridiculous in the eye of reaſon, that it is 
not a little ſurprizing, how ſo many millions of 
reaſonable beings ſhould have ſanctified them 
with their mutual conſent and acquieſcence ; that 
they ſhould have agreed to ſurround the ſeats of 
friendſhip, and the table of feſtivity, with ſo 
many thorns of inquietude, and ſnares of de- 
ſtruſtion. 
You will probably hear, my ſon, very fre- 
quent applauſe beſtowed on men of nice and 
Jealous honour, who ſuffer not the ſmalleſt af- 
front to paſs unqueſtioned or unrevenged; but 
do not imagine that the character which is moſt 
ſacredly guarded, is always the moſt unſullied in 
reality, nor allow yourſelf to envy a n, 


ö 


how uneaſy that man muſt paſs his time, who tits, 
like a ſpider in the midſt of his feeling web, ready 
to catch the minuteſt occaſion for quarrel and re 
ſentment. There is often more real puſillanimity 
in the mind that ſtarts into oppoſition where 
none is neceſſary, than in him who overlooks 
the wanderings of ſome unguarded act or ex- 
preſſion, as not of conſequence enough to chal- 
flenge indignation or revenge. I am aware, that 
the young and high ſpirited will ſay, that men 
can only judge of actions, and that they will hold 


as cowardice, the blindneſs I would recommend 


to affront or provocation; but there is a ſteady 


coolneſs and poſſeſſion of one's ſelf, which this 


principle will commonly beſtow, equally remote 
from the weakneſs of fear, and the diſcompoſure 


| 108 
D 


» 
* 


of anger, which gives to its poſſeſſor a ſtation 


7 
> 


that ſeldom fails of commanding reſpe&, even 
from the ferocious votaries of ſanguinary Honor... 


But ſome principle is required to draw a line 


of action, above the mere precepts of moral 


* Beyond the fixt and ſettled rules; 


and for this purpoſe is inſtituted the motive of 

Honour: —there is another at hand, which the 
; ſubſtitution of this phantom too often deſtroys—: 
| Ft is Conſcience—=whoſe voice, were it not ſti- 
fled (ſometimes by this very falſe and ſpurious - 
Honour) would lead directly to that liberal con- 
ſtruction of the rules of morality which is here 
contended for. Let my children never ſuffer this 
monitor to ſpeak unheeded, nor drown its whif= 
pers, amidit the din of pleaſure, or the buſtle 
© of life. Conſider it as the repreſentative of that 


Cy Power 
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Power who ſpake the ſoul into being, and in 
whoſe diſpoſal exiſtence is! To liſten therefore 
to his unwritten law which he promulgates by its 
voice, has every ſanction which his authority 
can. give, It were enough to ſay that we are 
mortal ;—but the argument is irreſiſtible, wen 


we emo; our Immortality. 
II. 


eee a new and capital Charadſer. 


* was thus the good man inſtructed his 


children. 

But behold! the enemy came in the ih and 
Hd tares |! 

Such an enemy had the harmleſs family. of 
which Anneſly was the head. It is ever to be 
regretted, that miſchief is ſeldom ſo weak but 
that worth may be ſtung by it; in the preſent 
inffance however, it was ſupported by talents 
miſapplied and ingenuity perverted. 

Sir Thomas Sindall enjoyed an eſtate of 5000). 
a year in Anneſly's pariſh. His father left him, 
when but à child, poſſeſſed of an eſtate to the 
amount we have juſt mentioned and of a very 
large ſum of money beſides, which his economy 
had ſaved him from its produce. His mother, 
though a very good woman, was a very bad 
parent; ſheloved her fon, as too many mothers 
do, with that inſtinctive affection which nature 
has beſtowed on the loweſt rank of creatures. She 
loved him as her ſon, though he inherited none 
of her virtues; and becauſe ſhe happened to 
have no other child, ſke reared this in ſuch a 
manner, as was moſt likely to prevent the com- 
fort he — have afforded herſelf, ard the uſe- 

tulneſs 
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n 1 E culneſs of which he might have been to ſociety. 

5 In ſhort, he did what he liked, at firſt becauſe 

8 is ſpirit ſhould not be confined too early, and 

Zafterwards he did what he liked, becauſe it was 

1 if being confined at all, 

J But bis temper was not altogether of that fiery 
kind, which ſome young men, fo circumſtanc- 
Zed, and ſo educated, are poſſeſſed of. There 

Wh Was a degree of prudence which grew up with 
him from a boy, that tempered the ſallies of paſ- 
ſion to make its object more ſure in the acquiſi- 

tion. When at ſchool, he was always the con- 

ö 3 FduQor of miſchief, though he did not often par- 
ticipate in its execution; and his carriage to his 

1 maſter was ſuch, that be was a favourite vith- 

1 out any abilities as a ſcholar, and acquired a 

3 1 character for regularity, while his aſſociates 

were daily flogged for tranſgreſſions, which he 

bad guided in their progreſs, and enjoyed the 

fruits of their compietion. There ſometimes a- 

© roſe ſuſpicions of the reality; but even thoſe who 

* | diſcovered them mingled a certain degree of praiſe 

'F with their cenſure, and propheſied, that he 

E would be A Man of the World. 

As he advanced in life, he faſhioned his be- 

1 8 © haviour to the different humours of the gentle- 

men in the neighbourhood; he hunted with the 

or- hunters through the day, and drank with 
tem! in the evening. With theſe he diverted 
=X himſelf at the expence of the ſober prigs, as he 
termed them; that looked after the impfovement 
of their eſtates when it was fair, and read a book 

F within doors when it rained; and to-morrow he 

WY talked on farming with this latter claſs, and ri- 

| diculed the hunting * phraſes, and boiſterous - 

8 mirth of his yeſterday? s companions.” They were 


F very well pleaſed to laugh at one another, while 
A be 


" 
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he laughed in his ſleeve at both. This was ſome- 
times diſcovered, and people were going to be 
angry—but ſomebody ſaid in excuſe that Sindall 
was A Man of the World. 

While the Oxford-terms laſted, (to which 
place he had gone in the courſe of modern edu- 
cation) there were frequent reports in the coun- 
try of the diſſipated life he led; it was even ſaid 
that he had diſappeared from college for ſix weeks 
together, during which time he was ſuſpected 
of baving taken a trip to London with another 
man's wife; this was only mentioned in a whiſ- 
per; it was loudly denied; people doubted at 
firſt and ſhortly forgot it. Some little extrava- 
gances they ſaid he might have been guilty of. 


It was impoſſible for a man of two and twenty to 


ſeclude himſelf altogether from company; and 


you could not look for the temperance of a her- 


mit in a young baronet of 5000/. a year. It is 
indiſpenſible for ſuch a man to come forth into 
life alittle ; with 50007. a year, one muſt be A 
Man of the World. | 
His firſt tutor, whoſe learning was as ex ten- 
ſive, as his manners were pure, left him in diſ- 
guſt; ſober people wondered at this; but he was 
ſoon provided with another with whom he had 
ot acquainted at Oxford: One whom every 
body declared to be much fitter for the tuition of 
voung Sindall, being like his pupil, A Man of 
the World. 


But though his extravagance in ſquandering | 


money, under the tuition of this gentleman, was 
frequently complained of, yet it was found that 
he was not altogether thoughtleſs of its acqui- 
ſition. Upon the ſale of an eſtate in his neigh- 
bourhood, it was diſcovered that a very advan- 
tageous mortgage, which had ſtood 1 in the name 
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1 * another, had been really tranſacted for the 
her of young Sindall, His prudent triends 
plumed themſelves upon this intelligence; and 
: according to their uſe of the phraſe, began to 
| ay that, after ſowing his wild oats, Sir Tho- 
1 mas 5 would turn out A Man of the World. 


OE Dn 
In 3 . 


CHAP. VIII. 


2 Footing on which he flood with Anneſly and 
1 his Family. 


. HOUGH ſuch a man as we have de- 
1 ſcribed might have been reckoned a va- 
luable acquaintance by many, he was otherwiſe 
7 reckoned by Annefly; he had heard enough 
(though he had heard bat part) of his character, 
to conſider him as a dangerous neighbour; but 
it was impoſſible to avoid ſometimes ſeeing him, 
from whoſe father he had got the living which he 
© now occupied. There is no tax ſo heavy ona 
little man, as an acquaintance with a great one. 
Anneſly had found this in the life-time of Sir 
William Sindall. He was one of thoſe whom 
the general voice pronounces to be a good fort 
of man, under which denomination I never look 
for much ſenſe, or much delicacy. In fact the 
7 * baronet poſſeſſed but little of either; he lived 
1 his guet for his own ſake, as well as that of 

his gueſts, becaufe he liked a good dinner and 

a bottle of wine after it; and in one part of hoſ- 

pile he excelled, which was, the faculty of 
4 i every body drunk that had not uncommon 

| fortitude to withſtand his attacks. Anneſly's 

cloth protected him from this laſt inconvenience; 

but it often drew from Sir William a ſet of jeſts, 

Which his memory had enabled him to retain, 
and 
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and had paſſed through the heirs of his family, 
like their eſtate, down from the days of that 


monarch of facetious memory, Charles the Se- 


cond. 


this could not but be highly diſagreeab'e, yet 
gratitude made him Sir William's gueſt oft e- 
nough to. ſhow that he had- not forgot that at- 
tention which his paſt favours demanded ; and 
Sir William recolle&ed them from another mo- 


tive, to wit, that they gave a ſanction to thoſe 
liberties he ſometimes uſed with him who bad 


received them. This might have- been held 


ſufficient to have cancelled the obligation; but 
Anneſly was not wont to be directed by the ea- 


fieſt rules of virtue; the impreſſion ſtill remain- 


ed, and iteven deſcended to the ſon after the death 


of the father. 


Sindall therefore was a frequent gueſt at his 


houſe; and, though it might have been ima- 
gined, that the diſſipated mind of a young man 
of his fortune would have found but little de- 
light in Annefly's humble ſhed, yet he ſeemed to 


enjoy its ſimplicity with the higheſt reliſh; he 
_ poſſeſſed indeed that pliancy of "diſpoſition that 


could wonderfully accommodate itſelf to the hu- 
mour of every one around him; and he ſo ma- 
naged matters in his viſits to Anneſly, that this 
laſt began to imagine the reports he had heard 


concerning him, to be either entirely falſe, or at 


leaſt aggravated much beyond truth. 


From what motive ſoever Sindall began theſe 
viſits, he ſoon diſcovered' a very ftrong induce- 
ment to continue them. Harriet Anneſty was 
now arrived at the ſize, if not the age, of wo- Y 
manhood ; and poſſeſſed an uncommon degree of E 


beauty and elegance of form. In her face joined 


TFhows h to a man of Anneſly- s delicacy al! 
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to the moſt perfect ſymmetry of features was 


2a melting expreſſion, ſuited to that ſenſibility of 
f ul we have mentioned her to be endowed with. 
In her perſon, rather above the common ſize, 
ſhe exhibited a degree of eaſe and gracefulneſs 
which nature alone had given, and art was not 
allowed to diminiſh, Upon ſuch a woman Sin- 
gall could not look with indifference; and ac- 
eording to his principles of libertiniſm, he had 
marked her as a prey, which his ſituation gave 
him opportunities of purſuing, and which one 
gay he could not fail to poſſeſs. 

In the courſe of his acquaintance he began to 


Jiſcover, that the ſoftneſs of her ſoul was diſtant 


from ſimplicity, and that much art would be ne- 


Feſſary to overcome a virtue, which the hand 


IIs, 


ö of a parent had carefully fortified. He aſſumed 
: therefore the ſemblance of thoſe tender feelings, 


which were moſt likely to gain the efteem of 


f e daughter, while he talked with that appear- 
ance of candour and principle, which he thought 
_—_ to procure him the confidence of the 
ther, He would frequently confeſs, with a 
gh, that his youth had been ſometimes unwarily 


" HFrawn into error; then graſp Anneſly's hand, and 


Booking earneſtly in his face, beg him to ſtrength- 
4 by his counſel the good reſolutions which he 
"thanked heaven he had been enabled to make. 
pon the whole, he continued to gain ſuch a 
degree of eſtimation with the family, that the 
poung folks ſpoke of his ſeeming good qualities 


with pleaſure, and their father mentioned his 
ſuppoſed foibles with regret. 


CHAP 
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Young Anneſly goes to Oxford—The Friendſhip 
| of ne. Conſequences, 9p 


P ON its being determined that young WW 
Anneſly ſhould go to Oxford, Sir Thomas 

ſhowed him remarkable kindneſs and attention. 
He conducted him thither in his own carriage; 
and as his kinſman, to whoſe charge he was com- 
mitted, happened accidentally to be for ſome 
time unable to aſſign him an apartment in his a 
houſe ; Sindall quitted his own lodging to accom- 
modate him. To a young man newly lanched | 15 
into life, removed from the only ſociety he had 
ever known, to another compoſed of aim | 4 
ſuch aſſiduity of notice could not but be highly | 
pleaſing ; and in his letters to his father he did WF 
not fail to ſet forth, in the ſtrongeſt manner, A 
the obligations he had to Sir Thomas. His fa- 8 
ther, whom years had taught wiſdom, but whoſe 1 
warmth of gratitude they had not diminiſhed, 8 
felt the favour as acutely as his ſon; nor did the 
foreſight of meaner ſouls ariſe in his breaſt to aqa- 
bate its acknowledgment, oY 
The hopes which he had formed of his Billy 3 
were not diſappointed. He very ſoon diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf in the univerſity for learning and ge- 
- Nius ; and in the correſpondence of his kinſman 
were recited daily inſtances of the notice which 
bis parts attracted, But his praiſe was cold in 
. compariſon with Sindall's; he wrote to Annelly 
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| of his young friend's acquirement and abilities, 
in a ſtrain of enthuſiaſtic encomium ; and ſeemed 8 

to ſpeak the language of his own enjoyment, at 

the applauſe of others which he recited, It was 

On 


* 
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On this ſide that Anneſly's ſoul was acceſſible, 
for on this ſide lay that 4 which is the weak- 
"neſs of all. On this fide did Sindall overcome it. 
From thoſe very qualities alſo which he ap- 
plauded in the ſon, he derived the temptation 
"With which he meant to ſeduce him; for ſuch 
"was the plan of exquiſite miſchief he had form- 
. beſides the common deſire of depravity to 
wake proſelytes from innocence, he conſidered 
the virtue of the brother as that ſtructure on the 


uin of which he was to accompli ſh the conqueſt 


f the ſiſter's. He introduced him therefore into 
"the company of ſome of the moſt artful of his 


1 wn aſſociates, who loudly echoed the praiſes he 


Eviſhed on his friend, and ſhowed, or pretend- 
d to ſhow, that value for his acquaintance, which 
as the ſtrongeſt recommendation poſſible of 
heir own. The diffidence which Anneſly's 
Pouth and inexperience had at firſt laid upon 
8 mind, they removed by the encouragement 
A hich their approbation of his opinions beſtowed; 
and he found himſelf indebted to them both for 
In eaſe of delivering his ſentiments, and the re- 


HPutation which their ſuffrages conferred en 


855 5 hem. | 
x Forall this, however, they exnatind a return; 
and Anneſly had not fortitude to deny it—an in- 
gulgence for ſome trivial irregularities which 
5 hey now and then permitted to appear in their 
Fonverſation. At firſt their new acquaintance 
Fook no notice of them at all ; he found that he 
ould not approve, and it would have hurt him 
to condemn, By degrees he began to allow 
Them his laugh, though his ſoul was little at eaſe 
der the gaiety which his features aſſumed 
once or twice when the majority againſt him 
eee to be ſmall, he ventured to argue, though 
with 


= * 
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with a caution of giving offence, againſt ſome of f 
the ſentiments he heard. Upon theſe occaſions 
Sindall artfully joined him in the argument; but 3 
they were always overcome. He had to deal with ># 
men who were ſkilled, by a mere act of the 
memory, in all the ſophiſms which voluptuaries 
have framed to juſtify the unbounded purſuit of 
pleaſure ; and thoſe who had not learning enough i 
to argue, had aſſurance to laugh. Yet Anneſly's 
conviction was not changed; but the edge of 
his abhorrence to vice was blunted ; and though 
his virtue kept her poſt, ſhe found herſelf gall'd 9 
in maintaining it. 1 Mp 
It was not till ſome time after, that they ven- 
tured to ſolicit his participation of their pleaſures ; 
and it was not till after many ſolicitations that his 
innocence was overcome. But the -progreſs of 
their victories was rapid after his firſt defeat. And - 
he ſhortly attained the ſtation of experienced vice, 
and began to aſſume a ſuperiority from the un- 
dauntedneſs with which he practiſed it. E. 
But it was neceſſary, the while, to deceive that 
relation under whoſe inſpection his father had 3 
placed him; in truth it was no very hard matter 
to deceive him. He was a man of that abſtract- 
ed diſpoſition, that is ſeldom converſant with any 
thing around it. Simplicity of manners was, in 
him, the effect of an apathy in his conſtitution 
(encreaſed by conſtant Rudy). that was proof a- 
gainſt all violence of paſſion or deſire; and he 
thought, if he thought of the matter at all, that 
all men were like himſelf, whoſe indolence could 
never be overcome by the pleaſure of purſuit, 
| or the joys of attainment. Beſides all this, Mr. 8 
| Lumley, that tutor of Sindall's whom we have © 4 
| formerly mentioned, was a- man the beſt calcu- 2 
1 lated in the world for lulling his ſuſpicions aſleep, 8 
+ 55 it 
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zt his nature had ever allowed them to ariſe. 
IA his man, whoſe parts were of that pliable kind 
pat eaſily acquire a ſuperficial knowledge of 
very thing, poſſeſſed the talent of hypocriſy as 
geeply as the deſire of pleaſure; and while in re- 
glity he was the moſt profligate of men, he had 

that command of paſſion, which never ſuffered 
it to intrude where he could wiſh it concealed 
he preſerved in the opinion of Mr. Jephſon, the 
gravity of a ſtudious and contemplative character 
which was ſo congenial to his own: and he would 
often riſe from a metaphyſical diſcuſſion with the 
the old gentleman, leaving him in admiration of 


the depth of his reading, and the acuteneſs of 


bis parts to join the debauch of Sindall and his 
giſſolute companions. 


; 1 By his aſſiſtance therefore Anneſly's diſſipa- 


ion was effectually ſcreened from the notice of 


3 is kinſman; Jephſon was even prevailed on by 
falſe ſuggeſtions to write to the country conti- 
gzued encomiums on his ſobriety and application to 


Rudy; and the father, who was happy in believ- 


5 


Ing him, enquired no farther. 


CHAP. © 


very groſs attempt is made on Anne ſiy's honour, 


INDALL having brought the mind of 
KV his proſelyte to that conformity of ſenti- 
ment to which he had thus laboured to reduce 
; it, ventured to diſcover to him the paſſion he had 


87 


1355 . F | 
Eonceived for his ſiſter. 'The occaſion, however, 


on which he diſcovered it, was ſuch a one as he 
imagined gave him ſome title to be liſtened to. 


Anneſly had an allowance ſettled on him by 


his father, rather in truth above what his circum- 


ſtances 
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ſtances might warrant with propriety; ; but as * 
the feelings of the good man's heart were, in 
every virtuous purpoſe, ſomewhat beyond the ** 
limitations of his fortune, he inclined rather to 
pinch himſelf, than to ſtop any channel through 7 
which advantage might flow to his fon; and % 
meant his education and his manners to be in 
every reſpect liberal and accompliſhed, 1 

£ 

4 

q 


But this allowance ill ſufficed to gratify the 
extravagance which his late connexion had taught 
him; he began very ſoon to know a want which 
he had never hitherto experienced: at firſt this 
not only limited his pleaſures, but began to check q 
the deſire of them, and in ſome meaſure ſerved: S 
to awaken that ſenſe of contrition, which their 
rotation had before overcome. But Sindall took Þ 
care that he ſhould not be thus left to reflection; | 
and as ſoon as he gueſſed the cauſe, prevented its 
continuance by an immediate ſupply, offered, and 2 
indeed urged, with all the open warmth of diſ- "NN 
intereſted friendſhip. From being accuſtomed to L 
receive, Anneſly at laſt overcame the ſhame of 
aſking, and applied repeatedly for ſums, under 
the denomination: of loans, for the payment of 4 
which he could only draw upon contingency. | 
His neceſſities were the more frequent, as amongſt bl 
other arts of pleaſure which he had lately ac- 
quired, that of gaming had not been omitted. 

Having one night loſt a ſum, _— | 
above what he was able to pay, to a member of 
their ſociety with whom he was in no degree of 
intimacy, he gave him his note payable the next 3 
morning (for this was the regulated limitation of 
their credit) though he knew that to-morrow | 1 
would find him as poor as to- night. On theſe 4 
particular occaſions, when his hours would have 
been ſo ts nc that they could not eſ- | 

cape 
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grape the cenſure of Mr. Jephſon, or his family, 
pbe uſed to pretend, that, for the ſake of diſen- 
Fangling ſome point of ſtudy with Sindall and 
His tutor, he had paſſed the night with them at 
their lodgings, and what ſmall portion of it was 
Allowed for ſleep he did actually ſpend there. 
After this loſs therefore, he accompanied Sindall 
* ®home, and could not it may well be ſuppoſed, 
*Eonceal from him the ſhagreen it occaſioned, His 
friend as uſual advanced him money for diſcharg- 
ing the debt. Anneſly, who never had had oc- 
*eaſion to borrow ſo much from him before, ex- 
pPreſſed his ſorrow at the neceſſity which his ho- 
vour laid him under, of accepting ſo large a ſum. 
f 
: 
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Poh! anſwered Sindall, tis but a trifle, and what 
* man muſt now and then loſe to be thought 


genteelly of. Yes, if his fortune can afford 
it,“ ſaid the other gloomily. Ay, there's the 
% rub, returned his friend; that fortune ſhould 
hB¹ßĩ(pave conſtituted an inequality where nature made 


1 


7 none. How juſt is the complaint of Jaffier, 


| Tell me why, good heav'n 
Thou mad'ſt me what I am, with all the ſpirit, 
Aſpiring thoughts and elegant defires, 
That fill the happieſt man? | 


> 


That ſuch ſhould be the lot of my friend, I can 
—Fegret—thanks to my better ſtars, I can more 
than regret it, What is the value of this droſs 
(holding a handful of gold) but to make the ſitu- 


ation of merit level with its deſervings? Vet, 


believe me, there are wants which riches cannot 
x remove, deſires which ſometimes they cannot 
© ſatisfy ; even at this moment, your ſeeming-hap- 
& py Sindall, in whoſe lap fortune has poured her 
W bleſſings, has his cares, my Anneſly, has his in- 
= . N quietudes, 


— 
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even in the ear of friendſhip. Pardon me— the * 


and happineſs are terms of oppoſition. Let my 
- miſtreſs be my miſtreſs Rell, with all the privi- 8 
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quietudes, which need the hand of friendſhip. to 
comfort and to ſooth.“ a 
Anneſly, with all the warmth of his nature, 
inſiſted on partaking his uneaſineſs, that if he & 
Ic 


could not alleviate, he might at leaſt condole 
with his diſtreſs. 1 
Sindall embraced him; I know your friend. 
ſhip, ſaid he, and I will put it to the proof. You # 
have a ſiſter, the lovely, the adorable Harriet; "te 
ſhe has robb'd me of that peace which the ſmile. ” 
of 'fortune cannot reſtore, as her frown had been h 
unable to take away ! did you know the burnings h 
of this boſom ! but I ſpeak unthinkingly what be 
perhaps my delicacy ſhould not have whiſpered, 1 


adorer of a love like mine may be organ ſome 
extravagance.“ : 
Anneſly's eyes ſufficiently teſtified his inward ? 
ſatisfaction at this diſcovery, but he recollected # 
the dignity which his ſituation required, and re- 
plied calmly, © that he pretended no guidance 
of his ſiſter's inclinations ; that his own gratitude 
for fir Thomas's favours he had ever loudly de- 
clared ; and that he knew his ſiſter felt enough Pp 
on his account, to make the introduction of her 


brother's friend a more than uſually favourable 

one.“ of 
72786. But my ſituation, returned Sindall, is ex- > 
tremely particular; you have heard my opinions ja 
on the ſcore of love often declared; and truſt 
me, they are the genuine ſentimezits of my 7 


heart. The trammels of form, which the un- * 
feeling cuſtom of the world has thrown upon 
the freedom of mutual affeQion, are inſupport- 1 
able to that fineneſs of ſoul, to which reſtraint 
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es of a wife, without a wife's indifference or 
wife's diſquiet.— My fortune the property of 
- and her friends, but that liberty alone re- 
'Ferved, which is the ſtrongeſt bond of the affec- 
Hon ſhe ſhould wiſh to poſſeſs from me.” —He 
bPok'd ſtedfaſtly in Anneſly's face, which by this 
me began to aſſume every mark of reſentment 
Ind indignation. He eyed him aſcant with an af- 
ected ſmile ; —“ You ſmile fir,” ſaid Anneſly, 
whoſe breath was ſtifled by the ſwelling of his 
theart—Sindall laugh'd aloud : “ I am a wretched 
\ thypocrite, ſaid he, and could contain myſelf no 
longer.“ So you were but in jeſt, it ſeems,““ 
-Seplicd the other, ſettling his features inte a dry 
Zeompoſure. 5+ My dear Anneſly, returned he, 
had you but ſeen the countenance this trial of 
pine gave you; it would have made a pic- 
tre worthy of the gallery of Florence. I want- 
& to have a perfect idea of ſurprize, indigna- 
Hon, ſtruggling” friendſhip, and ſwelling honour, 
pd I think I ſucceeded. - But I keep you from 

your reſt Good night—and he walked out of 
the room.“ 
Anneſly had felt too much to be able to re- 
gn himſelf ſpeedily to reſt; he could not but 
Kink this joke of his friend rather a ſerious one; 
Net he had ſeen him ſometimes carry this ſpecies 
"of wit to a very extraordinary length; but the 
"Indelicacy of the preſent inſtance was not to be 
Eaſily accounted for—he doubted, believed, was 
Apgry, and pacified by turns; the remembrance 
f his favours aroſe ; they aroſe at firſt in a form 
mat added to the malignity of the offence ; then 
he ſeries in which they had been beſtowed, 
eem'd to plead on the other ſide. At laſt, when 
Porn by the fighting of contrary emotions, he 
Pok'd forward to the conſequences of a rupture 
_ :. . | | with 
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with Sindall ; the pleaſures of that ſociety which 
he was the leader, the habitual tie which it 
had got on Anneſly's ſoul, prevail'd ; for he haas 
by this time loſt that ſatisfaction which was wont 
to flow from himſelf. He ſhut his mind againſt 
the ſuggeſtions of any further ſuſpicion, and, with 
that winking cowardice, - which many miſtake 
for reſolution, was reſolved to truſt him for his 
friend, whom it would have hurt him to conſider 
as an enemy. | 4 
Sindall on the other hand, diſcovered that the 
youth was not ſo entirely at his diſpoſal as he 
had imagined him; and that though he was pro? 
ſelyte enough to be wicked, he muſt be led a li- 
tle farther to be uſeful. | 


O H A P, XI. 
Anneſh gives farther proofs of 3 4 


manners. The effect it has on his father, and 
the conſequences with regard to his connexion i 
with Sindall, 7 


O continue that train of diſſipation, in 
which their pupil had been initiated, was *#Þ 
the buſineſs of Sindall and his aſſociates, Though p. 
they contrived, as we have before mentioned, g. 
to eſcape the immediate notice of Mr. Jephſon, WP: 
yet the eyes of others could not be ſo eaſily it 
' "blinded; the behaviour of Anneſly began to be 
talk*d of for its irregularity, and the more fo, i 
for the change which it had undergone from that 0 
: ſimplicity of manners which he had brought with = 
him to Oxford. And ſome one, whether from RF 
regard to him, or what other motive I know not, 
informed his kinſman of what every one but his 


kinſman ſuf! pected. } 
Upon 1 
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pon this information he gave the young 
man a lecture in the uſual terms of admonition; 
but an effort was always painful to him, even 
where the office was more agreeable than that of 
; xeproof. He had recourſe therefore to 3 aſſiſt- 
ance of his fellow-philolopher Mr. Lumley, 
whom he informed of the accounts he had re- 
Ecived of Anneſly's imprudence, and entreated 


1 — — — . > and 


with the young gentleman, to make him ſenſible 
of the impropriety of his paſt conduct, and to 
prevent its continuance for the future. 

Lumley expreſſed his ſurprize at this intelli- 
gence, with unparallel'd command of features; 
fegretted the too prevailing diſſipation of youth, 


hut . promiſed at the ſame time, to make the pro- 
per enquiries into the fact, and take the moſt 
prudent method of preventing a conſequence ſo 
dangerous, as that of drawing from the road of 
Dis duty, one whom he believed to be poſſeſſed 
of ſo many good qualities as Mr. Anneſly. 
Whether Mr. Lumley employed his talents 
Htowards his reformation or degeneracy, it is cer- 
ein that Anneſly's conduct betrayed many marks 
pf the latter; at laſt, in an hour of intoxication, 
hbaving engaged in a quarrel with one of his com- 
Panions, it produced conſequences ſo notorious, 
What the proctor could not fail to take notice of 
It; and that officer of the univerſity having in- 
gerpoſed his authority, in a manner which the hu- 


mour of Anneſly, inflammable as it then was, 
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Fould not brook, he broke forth into ſome extra- 
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take the proper meaſures, from his influence 
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ected to doubt the truth of the accuſation, 
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It was then that Mr. Jephſon firſt informed 
his father of thoſe irregularities which his for. 
had been guilty of. His father indeed, fron 
the diſcontinuance of that gentleman's correſpon. 
dence much beyond the uſual time, had begu: 
to make {cme unfavourable conjectures; but hi 
accounted for this negle& from many differen 
cauſes; and when once his ingenuity had take? 
that fide of the argument, it quickly found mean 
to convince him that his kinſman's ſilence coul 
not be imputed to any fault of his ſon. 

It was at the cloſe of one of their ſolitary meal; * 
that this account of Jephſon's happened to reach 
Anneſly and his daughter. Harriet never forgd 
her Billy's health, and ſhe had now filled her f. 
ther's glaſs to the accuſtomed pledge, when the 


t ; 


ſervant brought them a letter with the Oxfoi 
mark on it. Read it, my love, ſaid Anneſly, * 
with a ſmile, while he began to blame his fuſpici- # 


ons at the ſilence of his kinſman. Harriet bega 
reading accordingly, but ſhe had ſcarce go 
through the the firſt ſentence, when the matte? 
it contained rendered her voice inarticulate. He 
father took the letter out of her hand, and afte 
peruſing it, he put it in his pocket, keeping up 
look of compoſure amidſt the anguiſh with whici 
his heart was rung. Alas! faid Harriet, whale 
has my brother done?” he preſs'd her involun: 
tarily to his boſom, and it was then that he coli 
not reſtrain his tears Your brother, my love 
has forgotten us; he has forgotten the puri 
which here is happineſs, and I fear has ill ex 
chang'd it for what the world calls pleaſure; 
but this is the firſt of his wanderings, and wi 
will endeavour to call him back into the pati 
he has left. Reach me the pen, ink, and papel 
ray love,” —* Iwill go, laid ine, ſobbing, a ö 


5 
£ * 
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: pray for him the while.” Anneſly fat down to 
rite—** My deareſt boy 1 —'twas a movement 


grown mechanical to his pen—he daſht through 
£40 

* he words, and a tear fell on the place ;—ye know 
Mot, ye who revel in the wantonneſs of diſſipation, 


nd ſcoff at the ſolicitude of parental affeQion ! 


Fe know not the agony of ſuch a tear; elſe 
Dye are men, and it were beyond the depra- 
vity of nature. 

it was not till after more than one blotted 
"crawl, that he was able to write, what the man 
might claim, and the parent ſhould approve. 
The letter which he at laſt determined to ſend 


was of the following tenor: 


1 6c My ſon, 
6 © With anguiſh I write what I truſt will "6 


read with contrition. I am not ſkilled in the 


Aanguage of rebuke, and it was once my pride to 
have ſach a ſon that I needed not to acquire it. If 


e has not loſt the feelings by which the ſilent 
ſorrows of a father's heart are underſtood, I ſhall 


© have no need of words to recal him from that 
conduct by which they are cauſed. In the midſt 


N F 
7 


of what he will now term pleaſure, he may have 


1 forgotten the father and the friend; let this tear, 


55 with which my paper is blotted, awaken his re- 


| membtance; it is not the firſt I have ſhed ; but 
7 gt is the firſt which flowed from my Mn 


mingled with diſgrace. Had I been only weep- 
ing for my ſon, I ſhould have found ſome me- 
Ja comfort to ſupport me; while I bluſh 


3 for him, I have no conſolation. 
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«© But the future is yet left to him and me; 
let the reparation be immediate, as the wrong 


was great; that the tongue which ſpeaks of your 
D 2 Thame 
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ſhame may be ſtopt with the information of your b 


amendment.“ 


He had ju finiſhed this letter when Harriet en- 


tered the room: Will my dear papa forgive me, 
ſaid ſhe, if I incloſe a few lines under this cover.“ 


—“ Forgive you, my dear! it cannot offend 


me.“ She laid her hand on his letter, and look'd 
as if ſhe would have ſaid ſomething more; be 
preſs her hand in his; a tear which had juſt 


budded in her eye, now dropt to the ground, 


4 You have not been harſh to my Billy :”* ſhe, 
bluſh'd as ſhe ſpoke; and her father kiſs'd her 
cheek as it bluſh'd—She incloſed the following 


note to her brother: : 


„ Did my deareſt Billy but know the ſorrow 
which he has giyen the moſt indulgent of fathers, 


he could not leſs than his Harriet regret the oc- 


caſion of it. 


« But things may be repreſented worſe than 
they really are—l am buſy at framing excuſes ; 8 
but I will ſay nothing more on a ſubject, which, be 
by this time, my brother muſt have ht 3 


enough on. 


&« Alas! that you ſhould leave this ſeat 1 93 
nocent delight; but men were made for buſtle 
1 ſociety: yet we might have been happy here 

ther; there are in other hearts, wiſhes which 
hg call ambition ; mine ſhrink at the thought, 
and would ſhelter for ever amidſt the ſweets of 1 b 
this humble ſpot. Would that its partner were 2 ; | 


here to taſte them ! the ſhrub-walk, you mark gd 
out through the little grove, I have been careful 
to trim in your abſence— tis wild, melanchol 

and thoughtful. It is there chat I think moſt of 


my Billy. N | 4 put | 2 
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„Rut at this time, beſides his abſence, there 
is another cauſe to allay the pleaſure which the 
beauties of nature ſhould beſtow. My dear 

| papa is far from being well. He has no fixt 
complaint; but he looks thin and pale, and his 
appetite is almoſt entirely gone; yet he will not 
let me ſay that he ails: oh! my brother ! I dare 
not think more that way, Would you were here 
to comfort mel in the mean time remember your 
ever affectionate 
2 HARRIE T.“? 


Aͤnneſly was juſt about to diſpatch theſe letters 
"2 when he received one expreſſed in the moſt ſym- 

= pathizing terms from Sir Thomas Sindall. 'T hat 
young gentleman, after touching in the tendereft 
manner, on the pain which a father muſt feel 
from the errors of his children, adminiſtered the 
only comfort that was left to adminiſter, by re- 
7 preſenting, that young Anneſly's fault had been 
3 £1 exaggerated much beyond the truth, and that it 
was entirely owing to the effects of a warm tem- 


ES 


per, accidentally inflamed with liquor, and pro- 


Y voked by ſome degree of inſolence in the officer 
to whom the outrage had been offer'd; he parti- 


& wards ſobriety, had prevented himſelf from being 


rt 


7 | The 
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The earlieſt conſolation which a man receives 
aſter any calamity is hallowed for ever in his re- 
gard, as a benighted traveller careſſes the dog 
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whoſe barking firſt announced him io be near 
the habitation of men. It was ſo with Anneſly ; 
his unſuſpecting heart overflowed with gratitude 
towards this friend of his fon, and he now grew 
laviſh of his confidence towards him, in propor- 


tion as he recolle&ed having Once (in his preſent # 


opinion unjuitly) denied it. | 1 
He returned therefore an anſwer to ſir Tho- ® 

2 

mas, with all thoſe genuine expreſſions of ac- > 
knowledgment, which the honeit emotions of his 


foul c uld dictate; he ac ccepted, as the greateſt 
Obligation, that be which he took in the 


care the truſt which his friendſhip deſired ; and 
as a proof of it, he incloſed to him the letter he 
had wrote to William, to be delivered at what 
time, and enforced in what manner, his prudence 


E 

weltare of his ion, and ol repoſed on his 
{ 

. 

] 


en ſuggeſt. B 
Oy A 5 4 
The plan which Sindall forms for obliterating tel | 
lain which the character * bis ! had | 3 
ſulfered. 4 
1 ä 


IR Thomas did a deliver this let- J 
ter of Anneſly's to his fon; and as the peni- 2F 
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tence which the young man then felt for his re- 


cent offence, made the aſſumption of a character 9 | 
of ſobriety proper, he accompanied this paternal 8 
remonſtrance with advice of his own, ditated 
alike by friendſhip and prudence. 9 
They were at this time, indeed, but little ne- 
ceſſary; in the interval between the paroxyſms of 
pleaſure 


5 Y | 
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Nies ſure and diſſipation, the genuine feelings of 
is nature had time toariſe; and, awakened as they 
r pow were by the letters of his. father and ſiſter, 
| Heir voice was irreſiſtible: he kiſs'd the ſigna- 
ure of their names a thouſand times, and, weep- 
— g on Sindall's neck, impricated the wrath of 
peaven on his own head, that could thus heap af- 
| Riction on the age of the beſt of parents. 
le ſexpreſs'd at the ſame time his intention of 
eaving Oxford, and returning home, as an im- 
FFnediate inſtance of his defire of reformation. Sir 
Hhomas, heugh he gave all the praiſe to this 
Purpoſe whic|; its filial piety deſerved, yet doubt- 
ed the propriety of putting it in execution; he 
aid that in the little circle of the country, An- 
peſly's penitence would not fo. immediately blot 
put his offence, but that the weak and illiberal 
_ ſhun the contagion, as it were, of his com- 
pany, and that he would meet every day with 
Zaffronts and negleQs, which the ſincerity of his 
repentance ill deſeryed,. and nis conſciouineis ot 
that ſincerity. might not eaſtly:brook. He told 
bim, that a young gentleman, a friend of his, 
= who was juſt going to ſet out on a tour abroad, 
had but a few days before written to him, deſiring 
bis recommedation of ſome body, with the man- 
ners and education of a gentleman, to accompany 
him on his travels, and that he believed he could 
eaſily procure that ſtation for his friend; which 
would have the double advantage, of removing 
bim from the obloquy to which the late accident 
1 had ſubjected him, and of improving him in every 
reſpect, by the opportunity it would give, of ob- 
ſerving the laws, cuſtoms, and polity of our 
& neighbours on the continent. 
While the depreſſion produced by Annefly's 
& conſciouſneſs of his offences remained ſtrong 
| D 4 upon 
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upon his mind, this propoſal mei with no very 


warm reception; but, in proportion as the com- 


fort and encouragement of his friend prevailed, 


the ambition, which a man of his age naturaily 


feels to ſee ſomething of the world, began 10 % 
ſpeak in 11s behalf; he mentioned however the 


conſent of his father as an indiſpenfible prehmi- 
nary, This fir Thomas allowed to be juſt, and 
ſhowing him that confidential letter which the 
old gentleman had written him, undertook to 


mention this ſcheme for his approbation in the 


anſwer he intended making to it. In this too 


was encloſed his young friend's return to the 
letters of his father and ſiſter, which were con- 


tained in the preceding chapter; full of that 
contrition which, at the time, he really felt, 
and of thoſe good reſolutions which, at the time, 


he ſincerely formed. As to the matter of his go- 


ing abroad, he only touch'd on it as a plan of fir 
Thomas Sindall's, whoſe friendſhip had dictated 


the propoſal, and whoſe judgment of its expe- i 


diency his own words were to contain. 


His father received it, not without thoſe 7 
pangs, which: the thought of a ſeparation from 


2 


a ſon, on whom the peace of his ſoul reſted, 2M 
muſt cauſe ; but he examined it with that im- 
partiality which his wiſdom ſuggeſted in every 


thing that concerned his children: My own |} 
ſatisfaction, he would often ſay, has for its ob- 
ject only the few years of a waning life; the 
ſituation of my children, my hopes would ex- | 


tend to the importance of a much longer period.” 
He held the ballance therefore in an even hand; 
the arguments of Sindall had much of the ſpe- 
cious, and his inducement to uſe them had much 
of the friendly. The young gentleman whom 


Billy was to accompany, had connexions of ſuch 
i weight 


N 2 
4 i + 
5 


he mind of his ſon yet fo perverted by his for- 


Dey 


Purpoſe of the future. 
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weight in the ſtate, that the faireſt proſpects 
ſeemed to open from their patronage; nor could 
the force of the argument be denied, which ſup- 


poſed conveniency in the change of place to An- 


peſly at that preſent, and improvement for the 
Future. There were not however wanting ſome 


2 
* 
& 


Pars againſt the journey; but Sindall had an- 


wel to his father and his Harriet. 


Intereſt of Sindall, and the interceſſion of Mr. 


abroad. 


ind cannot diveſt itſelf, even amidſt the pur- 


pPoſed ſeverity of reproof: and, having thus far 
gacriffced to juſtice and parental authority, he o- 


2 52% 
7 


9 


pened his ſoul to all that warmth of affection 


rhich his Billy had always experienced; nor was 


n 
r 


8 


ner courſe of diſfipation, as to be inſenſible to- 


What ſympathy of feelings which this indulgence 


2 


Ft 


HHhould produce. The tear which he offered to 
t was the ſacrifice of his heart; wrung by the 
Fecollection of the paſt, and ſwelling with the 


D 5 | | When 


conſiderations of reaſon to ſide with a parent's. 


Twers for them all; and at laſt he wrung from him 
bis ſlow leave, on condition that William ſhould 
Feturn home, for a ſingle day, to bid the laſt fare- 


Mean time the puniſhment of Anneſly's late 
offence in the univerſity was mitigated by the 


Jephſon. Expulſion, which had before been in- 
iſted on, was changed into a ſentence of leſs. 
Indignity, to wit, that of being publickly re- 

primanded by the head of the college to which 
pe belonged; after ſubmitting to which, he ſet 
put, accompanied by fir Thomas, to bid adieu 
o his father's: houſe, preparatory to his going 
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His father at meeting touch'd on his late irre- 
Fularities with that delicacy, of which a good 
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When the morning of his departure arrived 
he ſtole ſoftly into his father's chamber, meaning 
to take leave of him without being ſeen by hi 
ſiſter, whoſe tenderneſs of ſoul could not eaſily 
bear the pangs of a folemn farewel. He found 
his father on his knees— The good man, ri- 


ſing with that ſerene dignity of aſpect which thoſe. 


ſacred duties ever conferred on him, turned to 


his ſon: You go, my boy, ſaid he, to a diſtant 
land, far from the guidance and protection of your 


earthly parent; I was recommending you to the 


care of him who is at all times preſent with you; 
though I am not ſuperſtitious, yet I confels, | 
feel ſomething about me as if I ſhould never ſee, 
ou more; if theſe are my laſt words, let them 
be treaſur'd in your remembrance— Live as be. 
comes a man, and a chriſtian; live as become 
n who is to live for ever!“ * 
As he ſpoke, his daughter entered the room, 
« Ah! my Billy, ſaid ſhe, could you have been 
fo cruel as to go e ſeeing your Harriet? it 
would have broken my heart! oh ! I have much 15 
to ſay and many fare wels to take; yet now me- 0 
thinks I can ſay nothing, and ſcarce dare bid youll * 
farewell“. My children interrupted her rather 
in this cabinet is a preſent I have always intended 
for each of you; and this, which is perhaps the 
laſt time we ſhall meet together, I think the fit 5 
teſt to beſtow them. Here, my Harriet, is 2 
miniature of that angel your mother; imitat 
her virtues, and be happy.—Here, my Billy, is is 
counterpart, a picture of your father ; whatever W 
he is, heaven knows his affection to you; let 
that endear the memorial, and recommend that 
conduct to his fon which will make his father's 
grey hairs go down to the grave in peace!“ 
Tears were the only anſwer that either could 
give. 5 
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give. Annefly embraced his fon and bleſs'd him. 


Harriet blubber'd on his neck! Twice he offered 


to go, and twice the agony of his ſiſter pulled 
hghim back; at lait ſhe flung herſelf into the arms 
{8 of her father, who beckoned to fir Thomas Sin- 
13 Wall, juſt then arrived to carry off his companion, 
that young gentleman, who was himſelf not à lit- 
> tle affected with the ſcene, took his friend by the 
Zhand, and led him to the Carriage that waited 
ſ 5 


5 them. 


ED: 8: 


CHAP. . 


| 1 5 . reaches London, bas he remains longer than 


| N was expected. T he eſfects of his ſtay there. 


5 Na few days Anneſly and his friend the baro- 


I net arrived in the metropolis. His father had 


. been informed, that the gentleman whom he 


confeſſed very agreeable to him, becauſe he knew 


by a life of idleneſs in London. | 
But, in truth, the intention of fir Thomas 


may ſo call him) ſhould travel any farther. The 
poung gentleman, for whoſe companion he had 
pretended to engage Anneſty, was indeed to ſet 


he had already been provided with a travelling 
= governor, who was to meet him on his arrival at 


= Calais (for the air of England agreed ſo ill with 


this 
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was to accompany in his travels was to meet him 
in that city, where they propoſed to remain only 
= a week or two; for the purpoſe of ſeeing any 
thing curious in town, and of ſettling ſome points 
of accommodation on their rout through the 
countries they meant to viſit: an intelligence he 


dhe temptations to which a young man is poses | 


Sindall never was, that his preſent pupil (if we 


out very ſoon after on the tour of Europe; but 
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this gentleman's conſtitution, that he never 
croſs'd the channel), and who had made the ſame 


journey, ſeveral times before, with ſome Eng- 


liſh young men of great fortunes, whom he had 
the honour of returning to their native country, 
with the ſame ſovereign contempt for it that he 


himſelf entertamed. The purpoſe of Sindall was 
merely to remove the ſon to a ſtill greater diſtance 
from his father, and to a ſcene where his own 
plan, of entire converſion, ſhould meet with 
every aid, which the ſociety of the idle and the 
profligate could give it. 


For ſome time, however, ha Cd the diſpo- | 
fition of Anneſly averſe to his deſigns. The fi- 


gure of his father venerable in virtfie, of his ſiſter 
lovely in innocence, were imprinted on his mind ; 


and the variety of public places of entertainment, 


to which fir Thomas conducted him, could not 


immediately efface the impreſſion. 
But as their novelty at firſt delighted, their 


frequency at laſt ſubdued him ; his mind began 


to accuſtom itſelf to the-hurry of thoughtleſs a- 


muſement, and to feel a painful Vacancy, when 
the buſtle of the ſcene was at any time changed 
for ſolitude. The unreſtrained warmth and ener- 
gy of his temper, yielded up his underſtanding to 


the company of fools, and his reſolutions of re- 
formation to the ſociety of the diſſolute, becauſe | 


it caught the fervor of the preſent moment, be- 


fore reaſon could pauſe on the difpoſal of the 


next; and, by the induſtry of Sindall, he found, 
every day, a fet of friends, among whom the 
moſt engaging were always the moſt licentious, 

and „ ined to every thing which the good dei, 
every thing which the unthinking admire. I have 
often indeed been tempted to imagine, that there 
is ſomething unfortunate, if not blameable, in 
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that harſhneſs and auſterity, which virtue too 
often aſſumes; and have ſeen, with regret, ſome 
excellent men, the authority of whoſe under- 
ſtanding, and the attraction of whoſe wit, might 
have kept many a deſerter under the banners of 
goodneſs, loſe all that power of ſervice, by the 

Junbending diſta nce which they kept from the 
little pleaſantries and ſweetneſſes of life. This 

a conduct may be ſafe, but there is ſomething un- 

generous and cowardly in it; to keep their for- 

*ces, like an over-cautious commands. in faſt- 

neſſes, and fortified towns, while they ſuffer the 
enemy to waſte and ravage the country. Praiſe 
is indeed due to him, who can any way preſerve 
his integrity; but ſurely the heart that can re- 
| 1 tain it, even while it opens to all the warmth of 
ſocial feeling, will be an offering more accopiye 
ble in the eye of heaven. 
1 Anneſly was diſtant from any counſel or ex- 

4 ample, that might counterbalance the conta- 

gious influence of the diſſolute ſociety, with 
4 which his time was now engroſs'd ; but his ſe- 
= duction was not complete, till the better Princi- 
x Ples, which his ſou] ſtill retained, were made 
acceſſary to its'accompliſhment, 

* CSindall procured a woman infamous enough for 
his purpoſe, the caſt miſtreſs of one of his former 
® companions, whom he tutored to invent a plauſi- 
ble ſtory of diſtreſs and misfortune, which he 
contrived, in a manner ſeemingly accidental, to 
have communicated to Anneſly. His native 
compaſſion, and his native warmth, were inte- 
reſted in her ſufferings, and her wrongs ; and he 
= applauded himſelf for the protection which he 
afforded her, while ſhe was the abandoned in- 
ſtrument of his undoing. After having retained, 


proteQtor, 


for . time, the putity of her guardian and 
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protector, in an hour of intoxication he ventured 
to approach her on a looſer footing; and ſhe had 


afterwards the addreſs to make him believe, that 


the weakneſs of her gratitude had granted to 
him, what to any other her virtue would have 


refuſed ; and during the criminal intercourſe in 
which he lived with her, ſhe continued to ma'n- 
tain a character of affection and tenderneſs, 
which might excuſe the guilt of her own con- 
duct, and account for the infatuation of his. 

In this fatal connexiomevery remembrance of 
that weeping home which he had fo lately lett, 


with the reſolutions of penitence and reformation... 


was eraſed from his mind; or, if at times it in- 
truded, it came not that gentie gueſt, at whoſe 
approach his boſom uſed to be thrilled with reve- 
rence and love, but approached in the form of 
ſome ungracious monitor, whole buſineſs was to 
baniſh pleaſure and awaken remorſe; and, there- 
fore, the next amuſement, folly, or vice, Was 


called into his aid to baniſh and expel it. As it 


was. ſometimes neceſſary to write to his father; 


he fell upon an expedient, .even to fave hienſelf 5 1 
the pain of thinking ſo long, as that purpoſe re- 
quired, on a ſubject now grown ſo ixkſome ro him, 


and employed that woman, in whoſe toils he was 
thus ſhamefully entangled, to read the letters he 
received, and dictate ſuch aniwers as her cunning RX 


could ſuggeſt, to miſlead the judgment of his 


unſuſpecting parent. 

All this while Sindall arefully kept ſo much 
aloof, as to preſerve, even with the ton, ſome- 
thing of that character which he had acquired 
with the father ; he was often abſent from par- 
ties of remarkable irregularity, and ſometimes 


ventured a gentle cenſure on his friend for having 


been ied into them. But while he ſeemed to check 
their 
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their continuance, under this cloak of prudence, 
he encouraged it in the report he made of the 
voice of others: for while the ſcale of character, 
for temperance, ſobriety, and morals, ſinks on 
one ſide, there is a balance of fame in the mouths 
7 of part of the world riſing on the other Anneſly 


Could bear to be told of his ſpirit, his generoſity, 


and his honour. 


„ 1 
. 2 
- >. 


N | CHAP. adv. 


"8 
855 is 
my, 


Ke He feels the diſtreſſes of poverty. He is put on 
” a method of relieving them. An account of its 


HE manner of life which Anneſly now 
purſued without reſtraint, was neceſſarily 


* productive of ſuch expence as he could very ill 
afford. But the craft of his female aſſociate was 


not much at a loſs for pretences, to make fre- 


2 quent demands on the generoſity of his father. 
The ſame excuſes which ſerved to account for his 
= ſtay in London, in ſome meaſure apologized for 


the largeneſs of the ſums he drew for it; if it 
was neceſſary for him to remain there,  expence, 
if not unavoidable, was at leaſt difficult to be 
avoided ; and for the cauſes of his ſtay in that 
city he had only to repeat the accounts, which 
he daily received from Sindall, of various acci- 
dents which obliged his young triend to poſtpone 
his intended tour. | | 

Though in the country there was little oppor- 
tunity of knowing the town-irregularities of An- 
nelly, yet there were not wanting ſurmiſes of it 
among ſome, of which it is likely his father might 
have heard enough to alarm him, had he not 


been at this time in ſuch a ſtate of health as pre- 
| vented 
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vented bim from much ſociety with his nigh: 


bours: a flow. aguiſh diforder, which followed 
thoſe ſymtoms his daughter's letter to her brother 


had deſcribed, having confined him to his cham- 


ber almoſt conſtantly from the time of his ſon's 
departure: 


Anneſly had ſtill ſome bluſhes left, and when 
he had puſh'd his father's indulgence, in the ar- 


ticle of ſupply, as far as ſhame would allow him, 
he look'd round for ſome other ſource whence 


preſent relief might be drawn, without daring to 
conſider how the arrearages of the future ſhould ' 
be cancelled. Sindall for ſome time anſwered his 
exigencies without reluctance ; but at laſt he in- 


formed him, as he ſaid with regret, that he could 
not from particular circumſtances afford him, at 
that immediate juncture, any greater aſſiſtance 
than a ſmall ſum, which he then put into An- 
neſly's hands, and which the very next day was 
ſquandered by the prodigality of his miſtreſs. 


The next morning he roſe without knowing 


how the wants of the day were to be provided 5 


for, and ſtrolling out into one of his accuſtomed 


walks, gave himſelf up to all the pangs, which | 


the retroſpect of the paſt, and the idea of the pre- 
ſent, ſuggeſted. But he felt not that contrition 
which reſults from ingenuous ſorrow for our of- 
fences; his foul was ruled by that gloomy de- 
mon, who looks. only to the anguiſh of their 
puniſhment, and accuſes the hand of providence, 
for calamity which hynſelf had occaſioned. 


In this ſituation he was met by one of his new- 


acquired friends, who was walking off the oppreſ- 
ſion of laſt night's riot. The melancholy of his 
countenance was ſo eaſily obſervable, that it could 
not eſcape the-notice of his companion, Who ral- 
lied him on the ſeriouſneſs of his aſpect, in the 
cant- 
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ant-phraſe of thoſe brutes of our ſpecies, Who 
gare profeſſed enemies to the faculty of thinking. 
F hough Anneſly's pride for a while kept him 
Flent, it was at Jaſt overcome by the other's im- 
portunity, and he conlefled the deiperation of his 
Eircumſtances to be the cauſe of his preſent de- 
preſſion. His companion, whoſe purſe, as him- 
elt informed Anneſly, had been fluſhed by the 
fucceſs of the preceding night, animated by the li- 
berality which attends ſudden good fortune, freely 

offered him the uſe of twenty pieces till better 
times ſhould enable him to repay them. © But, 
ſaid he gaily, it is a ſhame for a fellow of your 
parts to want money, when fortune has provided 


"he induſtrious. If you'll allow me to be your 
Fonductor this evening, I will ſhow you where, 
by the traffic of your wits, in a very ſhort time 


you may convert theſe twenty guineas into fifty.“ 


. At play,” replied Anneſſy coolly. “ Ay at 
| 1 lay, returned the other, and fair play too z *tis 
the only profeſſion left for a man of ſpirit and ho- 
nour to purſue : to cheat as a merchant, to quib- 
ble as a lawyer, or cant as a churchman, is con- 
Mfined to fellows who have no fire in their eom- 
Z poſition. Give me but a bold ſet, and a fair throw 
for it, and then for the life of a lord, or the death 
of a gentleman.” „ have had but little ex- 
perience in the profeſſion, ſaid Annefſly, and 
2 ſhould but throw away your money.” Never 
fear, replied the other: do but mark me, and L 
= will enſure you; I will ſhow you our men; pi- 
geons, mere pigeons, by Jupiter.” | 
It was not for a man in Anneſly's ſituation to 
WE balk the promiſe of ſuch a golden opportunity; 
they dined together, and afterwards repaired to a 
gaming houſe, where Anneſly's companion in- 
5 „ troduced 
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troduced him, as a friend of his, juſt arrived 
from the country, to ſeveral young gentlemen 
who ſeemed to be waiting his arrival. —* I pro- 


ſhall have, it; fome of my lriend's Lady-day 
rents too have accompanied bim to London; if. 
you win, you ſhall wear them, To buſinels, = 
to buſineſs.” | | | 

In the courſe of their play, Anneſly, though 
but moderately ſkilled in the game, diſcovered 
that the company, to whom he had been intro- 
duced, were in reality ſuch bubbles as his com- 


panion had repreſented them: after being heated | 
by {ome ſmall ſucceſs in the beginning, they be- 


gan to bet extravagantly againit every calculation 1 
of chances; and in an hour or two, his aſſociate 
and he had ſtripped them of a very conſiderable 
ſum, of which his own ſhare,- though much the 
ſmaller, was upwards of threeſcore guineas. 
When they left the houſe, he offered his con- 
ductor the ſum he had lent him, with a profuſion 
of thanks both for the uſe and improvement of it, 
« No, my boy, ſaid he, not now; your note is 
fufficient : I will rather call for it, when I amat ix 
a pinch ; you ſee now the road to wealth and in- 
dependance; you will meet me here to-morrow.” 
He promiſed to meet him accordingly. 2 

They had been but a few minutes in the room 


whom the company ſaluted with the appellation 
of ſquire: the greater part of them ſeem'd to be 
eharmed with his preſence ; but the countenance | 
of Anneſly's companion fell at his approach; 
ec damn him, ſaid he, in a whiſper to Anneſly, 
he's a knowing one.“ 

In ſome degree indeed he deſerved the title: 


for he had attained, from pretty long experience, 
| | aſſiſted 


* 
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| A ſiſted by natural quickneſs of parts, a conſide- 
Fable knowlege in the ſcience ; and in ſtrokes of 
geenius, at games where genius was required, was 


excelled by few. But atter all, he was far from 


being ſucceſeſul in the profeſſion; nature interd- 


Zed him for ſométhing better; and as he ſpoiled a 


wit, anorator, and perhaps a poet, by turning 
Fcambler; ſo he often ſpoiled a gambler by the 
ambition, which was not yet entirely quench- 


Z ſhould be always poſſeſs'd of himſelf, and con- 
1 ſider every other man only as the ſpunge from 
I whom he is to ſqueeze advantage. et} 
= To the preſent party, however, he was un- 
= queſtionably ſuperior ; and of courſe jn a ſhort 
time began to levy large contributions, not only 
on the more irexperienced, whom Anneſly and 
his conductor. had mark'd for their own booty, 
but likewiſe on theſe two gentlemen themſelves, 
= whoſe winnings of the former evening, were now 
& faſt diminiſhing before the ſuperior {kill of this 
new antagoniſt, | 


But, in the midſt of his ſucceſs, he was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of another gentleman, who 
ſeem'd alſo to be a well-known character in 
this temple of fortune, being ſaluted by the fami- 
liar name of Black-beard. This man poſſeſſed 
an unmoved equality both of temper and aſpect; 
and though in reality he was of no very ſuperior 
abilities, yet had acquired the reputation both 
of depth and accuteneſs, from being always ac- 


= cuſtomed to think on his own intereſt, and pur- 


ſuing with the moſt ſedulous attention every ob- 
ject 
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ject which led to it, unſeduced by one angle 1 


ſpark of thofe feelings which the world terms 


Weakneſs. 

In the article of gaming, which he had early 
pitch'd on as the means of advancement, he had 
availed himſelf of that induſtry, and ſaturine 
complexion, to acquire the moſt conſummate 


| knowlege of its principles, which indeed he had 


attained to a very remarkable degree of perfec- 
tion. 

Oppoſed to this man, even the kill of the hi- 
therto-ſuccelsful ſquire was unavailing; and con- 
ſequently he not only ſtripp'd that gentleman of 
the gains he had made, but glained whatever he 
had left in the purſes of the inferior members of 


the party, amongſt whom Anneſly and his aſſo- 


ciates were reduced to their laſt guinea, 

This they agreed to ſpend together at a tavern 
in the neighbourhood, where they curſed for- 
tune, their ſpoiler, and themſelves, in all the 
bitterneſs of rage and diſappointment. Anneſly 
did not ſeek to account for their loſſes otherwiſe 
than in the real way, to wit, from the ſuperior 
kill of their adverſary ; but his companion, who 
often boaſted of his own, threw out ſome inſinu- 


_ ations of foul play and connivance. 


& Tf I thought that,” — ſaid Anneſly, laying 
his hand on his- ſword, while his cheeks burnt 


with indignation—** Poh ! replied the other, *tis 


in vain to be yy here's damnation to him in 


a bumper.“ 


The other did not fail his pledge; and by a 
liberal application to the bottle, they ſo far over- 
eame their loſſes, that Anneſly reel'd home, 
finging a catch, forgetful of the DEAL and re- 
gardleſs Ne to- morrow. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP XV 


Another attempt to retrieve bis circumſlances, the 
conſequences of which are flill more fatal. 


HOUGH the arrival of to-morrow might 
be overlook'd, it could not be prevented, 

It roſe on Anneſly one of the moſt wretched of 
mankind. Poverty, embittered by diſgrace, was 
now approaching him, who knew of no friend to 
ward off the blow, and had no conſolation in him- 
ſelf by which it might be lightened : if any thing 
could add to his preſent diſtreſs, it was encreaſed 
by the abſence of Sindall, who was then in the 
country, and the upbraidings of his female com- 
panion, who now- exclaimed againſt the folly 


Z which herſelf had cauſed, and the extravagance 


bherſelf had participated. 


About mid-day, his laſt night's fellow-ſufferer 
paid him a viſit ; their mutual ſhagreen at meet- 
ing, from the recollection of misfortune which it 
produced, was evident in their countenances ; 
but it was nor a little encreaſed, when the other 
told Anneſly he came to put him in mind of the 
ſum he had advanced him two days before, for 
which he had now very particular occaſion, An- 
neſly anſwered, that he bad frankly told him the 
ſtate of his finances at the time of the loan, and 
accepted it on no condition of ſpeedy payment; 


pay him when it was in his power, and that he 
could not but think the demand ungentlemanlike, 
at a time when he muſt know his utter inability 
to comply with it. 


« Ungentiemanlike ! ſaid the other ; don't 


underſtand what you mean, fir, by ſuch a phraſe; 
will 


7 


that he had, that ſame evening, offered to re- 
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will you pay me my money or not?” -“ I can. 
not.“ — Then, fir, you muſt expect me to 
employ ſome gentleman for the recovery of it, 
who will ſpeak to you, perhaps, in a more un- 


gentlemanlike ſtile than I do.” And, fo ſaying, YN 1 


he flung out of the room. 


« Infamous wretch !”? exclaimed Anneſly, and a 
walk'd about with a hurried ſtep, gnawing his 
lip, and muttering curſes on him, and on himſelf, "= 
— There was another gentleman wanted to ſee 7 


him below ſtairs.—?T was a mercer who came to 


demand payment of ſome fineries his lady, as he 
_ termed her, had purchaſed ; he was, with diffi- 
culty, diſmiſſed.—In a quarter of an hour there 
was another call—'Twas a dun of a taylor for 7 
ns to himſelf—he would take no excuſe— 

“Tome, ſaid Anneſly, with a look of deſpera- 


tion, to-morrow mornings and I will pay 


you.“ 
But how ?—he ſtared wildly on the ground, 


then knocked his head againſt the wall, and ated 
all the extravanaticie a madman. At laſt, 
with a more ſettled horror in his eye, he put on 
his ſword, and without knowing whither he 


ſhould go, ſallied into the ſtreet. 


He happened to meet in his way ſome of those 1 


boon campanions, with whom his nights of jol- 


lity had been ſpent ; but their terms of ſaluta- 
tion were ſo cold and forbidding, as obviouſly to- 
ſhow that the account of his circumſtances had 
already reached them; and, with them, he who 
had every thing to aſk, and nothing to beſtow, 


could poſſeſs no.quality attractive of regard. At- 
ter ſantering from ſtreet to ſtreet, and from 
ſquare to ſquare, he found himſelf towards the 


cloſe of the day within a few paces of that very 
gaming- 
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wo gaming. houſe where he had been fo unfortunate 
the evening before. A fort of malicicus curio- 
1 ſity, and ſome hope of he knew not what, tempt- 
XZ ed him to re-enter it. He found much the ſame 
company he had ſeen the preceding night, with 
the exception, however, of his former aſſociate, 
and one or two of the younger members of their 
| "2 party whom the fame cauſe prevented from at- 
tending. 4 


Strolling into ariotivey room, he found an in- 


ferior ſet of gameſters, whoſe ſtakes were lower, 
| though their vociferation was infinitely more 


loud. In the far corner fat a man, who pre- 
ſerved a compoſure of countenance, undiſturbed 
by the clamour and confuſion that ſurrounded 
bim. After a little obſervation, Anneſly diſcos 
vered that he was a money- lender, who advanced 
certain ſums at a very exorbitant premium to the 
perſons engaged in the play. Some of thoſe he 
ſaw, who could offer no other ſecurity ſatisfying 
to this uſurer, procure a few guineas from him, 


= on pawning a watch, a ring, or ſome other ap- 


pendage of former finery. Of ſuch he had be- 
fore diveſted himſelf for urgent demands, and had 
nothing ſuperfluous about him but his ſword, 


which he had kept the lateſt, and which he now 


depoſited in the hands of the old gentleman in the 
corner, h furniſhed him with a couple of 


pieces upon it, that with them he might once 


more try his fortune at the table. 
The ſucceſs exceeded his expeQation ; it was 
ſo rapid that in leſs than an hour he had encreaſ- 


ed his two guineas to forty, with which he de- 


termined to retire contented ; but when he would 


have redeemed his {word, de was informed that 


the keeper of it had juſt gone into the other room, 
where, as he entered to demand it, he unfortu- 


nately 
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nately overheard the ſame gentleman who had 
gained his money the former night, offering a 
bet, to the amount of the ſum Anneſly then poſ- 
ſeſſed, on a caſt where he imagined the chance 
to be much againſt it. Stimulated with the de- 
ſire of doubling his gain, and the ſudden provo- 
cation, as it were, of the offer, he accepted it; 
and, in one moment, loſt all the fruits of his 
former good- fortune. The tranſport of his paſſi- 
on could not expreſs itſelf in words; but taking 
up one of the dice, with the ſeeming coolneſs of 
exquiſite anguiſh, he fairly bit it in two, and 
caſting a look of frenzy on his ſword, which he 
was now unable to ranſom, he ruſh'd out of the 
houſe, uncovered as he was, his hat hanging on 
a peg in the other apartment. 

The agitation of his mind was ſuch as denied 
all attention to. common things ; and, inſtead of 
taking the direct road to his lodgings, he wan- 
dered off the ſtreet into an obſcure alley, where he 
had not advanced far, till he was accoſted by a 
fellow, who, in a very peremptory tone, deſired 


him to deliver his money, or he would inſtantly 


blow out his brains, preſenting a piſtol at leſs 
than half a yard's diſtance.—““ I can give you 
nothing, ſaid Anneſly, becauſe I have nothing to 
ive.“ Damn you, returned the other, do 
you think Dil be fobb'd off ſo ; your money, and 


de damn'd to you, or I'll ſend you to hell in a 


twinkling” —advancing his piſtol, at the ſame 
time, within a hand's-breadth of his face. An- 
neſly, at that inſtant, ſtruck up the muzzle with 
his arm, and laying hold of the barrel, by a ſud- 
den wrench, forced the weapon out of the hands 
of the villain, who, not chuſing to riſk any far- 
ther combat, made the beſt of his way down the 


alley, and left Anneſly maſter'of his arms, He 
ſtood 
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food for a moment entranc'd in thought. 
«© Whoever thou art, ſaid he, I thank thee; by 
heaven, thou inſtructeſt and armeſt me; this 
may provide for to-morrow, or make its provi- 
ſion unneceſſary.” He now hied him back with 
hurried pace to the mouth of the alley, where in 
the ſhade of a jutting wall he could mark unper- 
ceived the objects on the ſtreet, He had ſtood 
there but a few ſeconds, and began already to 
waver in his purpoſe, when he ſaw come out of 
the gaming-houſe, which he had left, the very 
man who had plundered him of his all. The 
richneſs of the prize, with immediate revenge, 
awakened together in his mind : and the ſuſpicion 
of foul play, which his companion had hinted the 
night before, gave them a ſanction of ſomething 
like juſtice : he waited till the chair, in which 
the gameſter was conveyed, came oppoſite to the 
place where he ſtood ; then covering his face 
with one hand, and aſſuming a tone different 
from his natural, he pulled out his piſtol, and 
EZ commanded the leading chairman to ſtop. This 
effected, he went up to the chair, and the gen- 
tleman within having let down one of the glaſſes 
to know the reaſon of its ſtop, the ſtopper clapp'd 
the piſtol to his breaſt, and threatened him with 
= inſtant death, if he did not deliver his money. 
The other, after ſome little heſitation, during 
which Anneſly repeated his threats, with the 
moſt horrible oaths, drew a purſe of gold from 
his pocket, which Anneſly ſnatcht out of his 
hand, and running down the alley, made his eſ- 
cape at the other end; and, after turning through 
| ſeveral ſtreets, in different directions, ſo as to 
| elude purſuit, arrived ſafely at home with the 

booty he had taken. | 

Vor. I. E Meantime 


4 
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Meantime the gameſter returned to the houſe 
he had juſt quitted, with the account of his diſ- 
aſter. The whole fraternity, who could make 
no allowance for a robber of this fort, were a- 


larmed at the accident; every one was buſied in 


enquiry, ard a thouſand queſtions were aſked 
about his appearance, his behaviour, and the 
rout he had taken. The chairmen, who had 
been ſomewhat mere poſſeſſed of themſelves, at 
the time of the robbery, than their maſter, had 
remarked the circumſtance of the robber's want- 
ing his hat: this was no ſooner mentioned, than 


a buz ran through the company, that the young 


gentleman who had gone off a little white before, 
had been obſerved to be uncovered when he left 
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the houſe ; and, upon ſearch made, his hat was 


actually found with his name mack'd on the in- f 
ſide. This was a ground of ſuſpicion too ſtrong 


to be overlooked: meſſengers were diſpatched in 


queſt of the friend who had introduced him there 1 i” 
the preceding night; upon his being found, and 
acquainting them, of Anneſly's lodgings, proper | 


warrants were obtained for a ſearch. 

When that unfortunate young man arrived at 
home, he was met on the ſtairs by the lady we 
have formerly mentioned, who, in terms of hit- 
ter reproach, interrupted with tears, inveighed 
againſt the cruelty of his neglect, in thus leaving 
her to pine alone, without even the common 
comforts of a miſerable life. Her cenſure indeed 
was the more violent, as there was little reaſon 
for its violence; for ſhe had that moment dit- 
41a at a back door, a gallant who was more 

attentive than Anneſly. He, who could very 
Sel allow the grounds of her complaint, only 
pleaded neceſſity for his excuſe ; he couid but 


mutter this apology in imperfect words, for the 
pertur- 
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perturbation of his mind almoſt deprived him of 
the powers of ſpeech. Upon her taking notice 
of this, with much ſeeming concern for his health, 
he beckoned her into a chamber, and daſhing the 
purſe on the floor, pointed to it with a look of 
horror, as an anſwer to her upbraidings. 

W hat have you done for this? ſaid ſhe, taking 
it up: He threw himſelf into a chair, without 
anſwering a word. | 

At that moment the officers of juſtice, who 
had loſt no time in proſecuting their information, 
entered the houſe; and ſome of them, accom- 
panied by an attorney, employed by the gentle- 
man who had been robbed, walked ſoftly up ſtairs 
to the room where Anneſly was, and- bur ſting 
into it before he could prepare for any defence, 
laid hold of him in rather a violent manner; 
which the lawyer obſerving, deſired them to uſe 
the gentleman civilly, till he ſhould aſk him a 
few queſtions. “ I will anſwer none, ſaid An- 
neſly ; do your duty.“ „ Then, fir, replied the 
other, you mult attend us to thoſe who can queſ- 


tion you with better authority; and I muſt make 


bold to ſecure this lady, till ſhe anſwers ſome 
queſtions alſo.” "The lady ſaved him the trou- 
ble; for being now pretty well ſatisfied, that her 
heroe was at the end of his career, ſhe thought 
it moſt prudent to break of a connexion where 
nothing was to be gained, and make a merit of 
contributing her endeavours to bring the offender 
to juſtice, She called, therefore, this leader of 
the party inio another room, and being informed 
by him that the young gentleman was ſuſpected 
ot having committed a robbery ſcarce an hour 
before, ſne pulled out the purſe which ſhe had 
Juſt received from him, . and aſked the lawyer, If 
it was that which had been taken from his client? 


8 « Ay, 
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60 Ay, that it is, Tl! be ſworn, ſaid he; and 


here (pouring out its contents) is the ring he 


mentioned at the bottom.“ But, ſaid ſhe, 
pauſing a little, it will prove the thing as well 
without the guineas.” © I proteſt, returned the 
lawyer, thou art a girl of excellent invention— 
Hum—here are fourſcore ; one half ot them might 


have been ſpent—or dropt out by the way, or 


any thing might be ſuppoſed ; and ſo we ſhall 


have twenty a- piece Some folks to be fure 


would take more, but I love conſcience in thoſe 
matters.” Having finiſhed this tranſaction, in 
ſuch a manner as might give no offence to the 


conſcience of this honeſt pettifogger, they re- 
turned to the priſoner, who contented himſelf 


with darting a look of indignation at his female 


betrayer; and after being, ſome time in the cuſ- 
tody of the lawyer and his aſſiſtants, was carried, 
in the morning, along with her, before a magiſ- 
trate. The ſeveral circumſtances I have related 
being ſworn to, Anneſly was committed to New- 
gate, and the gameſter bound over to proſecute 
him at the next ſeſſions, which were not "then 


Wy dittant. 
CHA P. XVI. 


The miſeries of him, whoſe puniſhment i; ins 


flified by conſcience. 


HOUGH Anneſly muſt have ſuffered 
much during the agitation of theſe pre- 
ceedings, yet that was little to what he felt, 
when left to reflexion, in the ſolitude of his new 
ahode, Let the virtuous remember, amidſt their 


afflictions, that though the heart of the good 
man 
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man may bleed even to death, it will never feel a 
torment equal to the rendings of remorſe. 

For ſome time, the whirling of his brain gave 
him no leiſure to exerciſe any faculty that could 
be termed thinking; when that ſort of delirium 
ſubſided, it left him orly to make room for more 
exquiſite, though leſs turbulent, anguiſh, 

After he had viſited every corner of reſource, 
and found them all dark and comtortlels, he 
ſtarted at laſt from that poſture of deſpair in 
which he ſat, and turning the glare of his eye 
intently upwards : 

& Take back, ſaid he, thou Power that gaveſt 
me being! take back that life which thou didſt 
breathe into me for the beſt of purpoſes, but 
which I have profaned by actions, equally miſ- 
chievous to thy government, and ignominious to 
myſelf. The paſſions which thou didſt implant 
im me, that reaſon which ſhould balance them, is 
unable to withſtand ; from one only I receive 
uſeful admonition ; the ſhame that could not 
prevent, now puniſhes my crimes, Her voice 
for once I will obey ;: and leave a ſtate, in which, 
if I remain, I continue a blot to nature, and an 
enemy to man.“ | 

He drew a penknife, now his only weapon, 
from its ſheath—he bared his boſom for the hor- 
rid deed—when the picture of his father, which 
the good man had beſtowed on him at parting, 
and he had worn ever ſince in his boſom, ſtruck 
his eye—(It was drawn in the mildneſs of holy 
meditation, with the hands folded together, and 
the eyes lifted to heaven) “ Merciful God !“ ſaid 
Anneſly—he would have uttered a prayer ; but 
his foul was wound up to a pitch that could but 
one way be let down—he flung himſelf on the 
ground, and burſt into an agony of tears, 
| E 3 The 
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The door of his apartment opening, difcover- 
bo the jailor, eine by fir Thomas Sindal— 

« My triend in this place!“ faid he, to Anneſly, 
. covered his face with his hauds, and re- 
plied only by a groan 

Sindall ma le. ſigns for the! keeper of the priſon 


to leay ve thern Tl; i $7 hs {aid he, my dear An- 


neſly, be not fo entirely overcome; 1 flatter 
myiclt, you know my friend ip too well, to {up- 
Pvle that it will delert vou "Even here. I may, 
perhaps, have opportunities of comforting you in 


many ways; at leaſt 1 mall feel and pity your 


diitreiles.?—* Leave me, anſwered the other, 


leave me; I deſerve no pity, and methinks there 


js a pride in refuſing it.? „ You muſt not ſay 1 
Jo; my love has much to plead for you; nor are 


you without excule even to the world.“ © Oh! 
Sindall, faid he, -I am without excuſe to myſelf | 
when] look back to that peace of mind, to that 


happineſs 1 have ſquandered II will not curſe, | 


but—Oh ! Fool, fool, fool! I] would not, 
12:9 fir Thomas, encreaſe that anguiſh which you 


feel, were I notobliged to mention the name of 


your father.” „My father! cried Annefly ; © 
hide me from my father!“ “ Alas ! replied Sin- 
dall, he muſt hear of your diſaſter from other 
hands ; ; and it were cruel not to acquaint him of 
it in a way that ſhould wound him the leaſt,” — 


 Anneſly gazed with a look of entrancement on 


his picture: © Great God! faid he, for what 
haſt thou reſerved me? Sindall, do what thou 
wilt—think not of ſuch a wretch as 1 am; 
but mitigate, if thou canſt, the ſorrows of a 
father, the purity of whoſe boſom muſt bleed 


for the vices of mine.“ Fear not, returned 
ſir Thomas: I hope all will be better than you 


imagine, It grows late, and I muſt leave you 
now; 
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now ; but promiſe me to be more compoſed for 
the future, I will ſee you again early to mor- 
row ; nor will I let a moment elcape, that can | 
be improved to your ſervice.“ “ ] muſt think, 
aid Annefly, and therefore I muſt feel; but I 
will often remember your friendſhip, and my gra- 
tude ſhall be ſome little merit left in me to 
look upon without bluſhing.“ f 

Sindall bade him farewel, and retired; and at 
that inſtant he was less a villain than he uſed to 
be, The ſtate of horror to Which he ſaw this 
young man reduced, was beyond the limits of his 
ſcheme ; and he began to hbok upon the victim 
of his deſigns, with that pity which depravity 


can feel, and that remorie which it cannot o- 


vercomée. | | 


„„ CHAP. 2 


His father is acquainted with Anneſly*s ſituation. 


His behaviour in conſequence of it. 


| HAT letter to old Anneſly, which Sin- 
6 3 dall had undertaken to write, he found a 
more difficult taſk than at firſt he imagined. 
The ſolieitude of his friendſhip might have been 
eaſily exprefled on more common occaſions, and 
hypocriſy to him was uſually no unpleaſing garb ; 
bur at this criſis of Anneſly's fate, there were 
feelings he could not ſuppreſs; and he bluſhed 
to himſelf, amidſt the protefiations of coneern 
and regard, with which this account of his 
misfortune (as he termed it) was accompanied. 
Palliated, as it was, with all the art of fir 
Thomas, it may be eaſily conceived what effect 
it muſt have on the mind of a father; a father 
at this time labouring under the preſſure of diſ- 
x 4 | caſe, 
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eaſe, and confined to a ſick- bed, whoſe intervals 
of thought were now to be pointed to the mi— 
ſery, the diſgrace, perhaps the diſgraceful death, 
of a darling child. His Harriet, after the farſt 
ſhock which the dreadful tidings had given her, 
ſat by him, ſtifling the tcrrors of her gentle ſou}, 
and ſpeaking comiort when her tears would let 
her. 
His grief was aggravated, from the conſide- 
ration of being at preſent unable to attend a ſon, 
whoſe calamities though of his own procuring, 
called ſo loudly for ſupport and aſſiſtance. 

« Unworthy as your brother is, my Harriet, 


ſaid he, he is my ſon and your brother ſtill ; and 


muft he languiſh amidſt the horrors of a priſon, 
without a parent or a ſiſter to leſſen them? The 
prayers which I can put up from this ſick bed 
are all the aid I can adminiſter to him ; but your 
preſence might ſooth his anguiſh, and alleviate 
his ſufferings ; with regard to this life, perhaps 
Do not weep, my love But you might lead 
him to a reconciliation with that Being whoſe 
ſentence governs eternity]! Would it frighten my 
Harriet to viſit a dungeon ?” « Could I leave 
my deareſt father, ſaid ſhe, no place could fright- 
en me where my poor Billy 1s.——*? © "Then 
you ſhall go, my child, and I ſhall be the better 
for thinking that you are with him: tell him, 
though he has wrung my heart, it has not for- 
gotten him. That he ſhould have forgotten 
me, is little ; let him but now remember, that 


there is another father, whoſe pardon is more 


momentous.“ 
Harriet having therefore entruſted her father 


to the friendſhip of Mrs. Wiſtanly, ſet out, 


accompanied by a niece of tha! gentiewoman's, 
who had been on a viſit to her aunt, for the. 
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metropolis, where ſhe arrived a few day before 
that which was appointed for the trial of her 


unhappy brother. : 
Though it was late in the evening when they 


reached London, yet Hatrriet's impatience 


would not ſuffer her to ſleep till ſhe had 
ſeen the poor priſoner ; and, notwithſtanding the 
remonſtrances of her companion, to whom her 
aunt had recommended the tendereſt concern a- 
bout her young friend, ſhe called a hackney- 
coach immediately, to convey her to the place 
in which Annefly was confined; and her fellow- 
traveller, when her diſſuaſions to going had fail- 
ed, very obligingly offered to accompany her. 
They were conducted, by the turnkey, through 
a gloomy paſſage to the wretched apartment 
which Anneſly eccupied : they found him fitting 
at a little table on which he leaned, with his 
hands covering his face. When they entered, 
he did not change his poſture; but on the 
turnkey's ſpeaking, for his ſiſter was unable 
to ſpeak, he ſtarted up, and exhibited a 
countenance pale and haggard, his eyes blood- 
ſhot, and his hair diſhevelled. On diſcovering 
his ſiſter, a bluſh croſſed his cheek, and the 
horror of his aſpect was loſt in fomething milder 
and more piteous—* Oh ! my Billy PP? ſhe cried, 
and ſprung forward to embrace him: „ This is 
too much, ſaid he; leave, and forget a wretch 
unworthy the name of thy brother.” * Would 
my Billy kill me quite? this frightful place has 
almoſt killed me already! Alas! Billy, my deareſt 
father !?—Oh! Harriet, that name, that name! 
ſpeak not of my father !?? Ah ! ſaid ſhe, if you knew 


his goodneſs ; he ſent me to comfort and ſupport 


my brother; he ſent me from himſelf, ſtretched 
on a ſick-bed, where his Harriet ſhouid have 
altended him.” — Oh!] curſed, curſed !??—— 
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& Nay, do not curſe, my Billy, he ſends you 
none; his prayers, his bleſſings riſe for you to 
heaven ; his forgiveneſs he bade me convey you, 
and tell you to ſeek that of the father of all 
goodneſs ' His fiſter's hands were claſped in 
his; he lifted both together: „If thou canſt 
hear me, ſaid he,—] dare not pray for myſelf ; 
but ipare a father whom my crimes have made 
miſerable; let me abide the wrath I have deſerved, 
but weigh not down his age for my offences; 
puniſh it not with the remembrance of me!“ 
He fell on his ſiſter's neck, and they mingled 5 
their tears; nor could the young lady who at- 
tended Harriet, or even the jailor himſelf, help 
accompanying them; this Jait, however, reco- 
vered himſelf rather ſooner than the other, and 
reminded them that it was late, and that he muſt 
Jock up for the night. — Good night ther, my 
Harriet,” ſaid Anneſly. “ And muſt we ſepa- 
rate? anſwer ed his ſiſter; could I not ſit and 
ſupport that diſtracted head, and cloſe thoſe hag- 
gard eyes??? «© Let me entreat you, returned MY 
her brother, to leave me, and compoſe yourſeii 
after the fatigues of your journey, and the per- 
turbation of your mind. I feel myſelf comforted 
and refreſhed by the ſight of my Harriet: I will 
try to fleep myſelf, which I have not done theſe 
four gloomy nights, unleis, perhaps for a few 
moments, when the torture of my dreams mace 
waking a deliverance. Good night, my deareſt 
Harriet.“ She could not ſay, good night; but 
ſhe wept it. | 


CHAP. 


courſe of my ſtory. ä 


ſome little time paſt before he thought of lifting 
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His ſiſter pays him another viſit. A deſcription 
of what paſſed in the priſon. 


T was late before Harriet could think even of 
going to bed, and later before her mind could 
be quieted enough to allow ker any ſleep. * But 
nature was at Jaſt worn out ; and the fatigue of 
her journey, together with the conflict of her 
ſou] in the viſit ſhe had juſt made, had ſo ex- 
hauſted her, that it was towards noon next day 
before ſhe awaked. After having chid herſelf 
for her neglect, ſhe hurried away to her much- 
loved brother, whom ſhe found attended by that 
baronet, to whoſe good offices I have had ſo fre- 
quent occaſion to ſhow him endebted in the 


> 


At ſight of him her cheek was fluſhed with 
the mingled glow of ſhame for her brother, and 
gratitude towards his benefactor. He advanced 
to ſalute her; when with the tears ſtarting into 
her eyes, ſhe fell on her knees before him, and 
poured forth a prayer of bleſſings on his head. 
There could not perhaps be a figure more lovely, 
or more ſtriking, than that which ſhe then ex- 
hibited, The luſtre of her eyes, heightened by 
thoſe tears with which the overflowing of her 
heart ſupplied them ; the glow of her compexion, 


animated with the ſuffuſion of tenderneſs and 
gratitude ; theſe, joined to the eaſy negligence 


of her dark-brown locks, that waved in ring- 


lets on her panting boſom, made altogether ſuch 


an aſſemblage as beauty is a word too weak for. 
So forcibly indeed was Sindall ſtruck with it, that 


her 
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ber from the ground; he looked indeed his very 


ſoul at every glance; but it was a ſoul unworthy 
of the object on which he gazed, brutal, un- 
feeling and inhuman ; he conſidered her, at that 
moment, as already within the reach of his ma- 


chinations, and feaſted the groſſneſs of his fancy 


with the anticipation of her undoing. 

And here let me pauſe a little, to conſider 
that account of pleaſure which the votaries of 
voluptuouſneſs have frequently ſtated. I allow 
for all the delight which Sindall could experience 
for the preſent, or hope to experience in the fu- 


ture. I conſider it abſtracted from its conſequen- 


ces, and I will venture to affirm, that there is a 
truer, a more exquiſite voluptuary than he.— 
Had virtue been now looking on the figure of 


beauty, and of innocence, I have attempted to 


draw.—l ſee the purpoſe of benevolence beam- 
ing in his eye! Its throb is ſwelling in his heart! 
— He claſps her to his boſom ;—he kiſſes the 


falling drops from her cheek ;—he weeps with 


her ;—and the luxury of his tears !—baſfles de- 
{cription. . 

But whatever were ſir Thomas's ſenſations 
at the ſight of Harriet, they were interrupted by 
the jailor, who now entered the room, and in- 
formed him that a gentleman without was ear- 
neſt to ſpeak with him. Who can it be?” 


ſaid Sir Thomas ſomewhat peeviſnly.— If I am 
"not miſtaken, replied the jalor, it is a gentleman 
of the name of Camplin, a lawyer, whom TI have 


ſeen here with ſome of the priſoners before.“ 
« This is he of whom I talked to you, my dear 
Anneſly, ſaid the baronet; let me introduce 
him to you.” —* J have taken my reſolution, re- 
turned Anneſly, and ſhall have no need of 
lawyers for my defence.'—* It muſt not be,” 


rejoined the other; and going out of the room, 


he 
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he preſently returned with Mr. Camplin. All 


ſymptoms of terror and perplexity; and when 


the ſtranger appeared, ſhe drew nearer and nearer 


to her brother, with an involuntary ſort of mo- 
tion, till ſhe had twined his arm into hers, and 
placed herſelf between him and Camplin. 'This 
laſt obſerved her tears; for indeed ſhe bent her 
eyes moſt fixedly upon him, and making her a 
bow, „he not afraid, miſs, faid he, here are 
none but friends; I learn, ſir, that your day is 
now very near, and that it 1s time to be thinking 
of the buſineſs of it. Good heavens! cried 
Harriet, what day? “ Make yourſelf eaſy, ma- 
dam, continued Camplin, being the firſt trip, 


J hope he may fall ſoft for this time; 1 


believe nobody doubts my abilities: J have 
ſaved many a brave man from the gallows, 
whoſe caſe was more deſperate than I take this 
young gentleman's to be.” The colour which 
had been varying on her cheek during this 
ſpeech, now left it for a dead pale; and turning 
her languid eyes upon her brother, ſhe fell mo- 
tionleſs into his arms. He ſupported her to a 
chair that ſtood near him, and darting an indig- 
nant look at the lawyer, begged of the jailor to 


procure her ſome immediate aſſiſtance. Sindall, 


who was kneeling on the other ſide of her, order- 
ed Camplin, who was advancing to make offer 


of his ſervices too, to begone, and ſend hem. 
the firſt ſurgeon he could find. A ſurgeon in- 


deed had been already procured, who officiated 


in the priſon, for the beſt of all reaſons, becauſe 


he was not at liberty to leave it. The jailor now 
made his appearance, with a bottle of wine in 
one hand, ard ſome water in the other ; followed 
by a tall, meagre, ragged figure, who ſtriding 
up to Harriet, applied a ſmall vial of "on 

| N ſalt 


this while Harriet's looks betrayed the ſtrongeſt 
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ſalt to her noſe, and chafing her temples, ſoon 
brought her to ſenſe and lite again. Anneſly 

reſſing her to his boſom, begged her to recolled 
herſelf and forget her fears. Pardon this weak- 
neſs, my dear Billy, ſaid ſhe, I will try to over- 


come it; is that horrid man gone? who is this = 
gentleman ; 2*? 66 | have the honour to be a doctor 


of phyſic, madam, faid he, clapping at the ſame 


time his grealy fingers to her pulſe. Here is a 1 
Ffullneſs that calls for veneſeQion.*” So without 


loſs of time he pulled out a caſe of lancets co- 1 


vered with ruſt, and ſpotted with the blood of 1 


former patients. Oh! for heaven's ſake, no 
bleeding, cried Harriet, indeed there is no occa- 


ſion for it.” „ How, no occaſion ! exclaimed | 


the other; I have heard indeed of ſome ignocants i 


condemn phlebotomy in ſuch caſes; but it is my 


practice, and I am very well able to defend it.— 4 | 
It will be allowed that in plethoric habits” —— 2 


Spare your demonſtration, interrupted Anneſly, 
and think of your patient.“ „ You ſhall not 
bleed me, ſaid ſhe ; you ſhall not indeed, fir !“ 
& Nay, madam, ſaid Ne, as you pleaſe; you are 
to. know that the operation itſelf is no part of 
my profeſſion ; it is only propter neceſſitatem,” 
for want of chirurgical practitioners, that I ſome- 
times condeſcend to it in this place.” Sir Tho- 
mas gave him a hint to leave them, and at the 
fame time ſlipped a guinea into his hand. He 
immediately retired, looking at the unuſual ap- 
pearance of the gold with fo much tranſport, 
that he might poſlibly have as much occaſion tor 
bleeding at "that moment, as the patient for hom 
he had juſt preſcribed it. 

Anneſly, aſſiſted by his friend, uſed every poſ- 
ſible argument to comfort and ſupport his ſiſter. 


His concern for her had indeed baniſhed for 2 
while 
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while the conſideration of his own ſtate z and 
when he came to think of that ſolemn day, on 
which the trial for his life was appointed, his 


concern was more intereſted for its effect on 


his Harriet, than for that it ſhould have on 
himſelf. 

After they had paſſed great part of the day 
together, fir Thomas obſerved, that Miſs An- 
nefly's preſent lodgings (in the houſe of her 


feilow- travellers father) were fo diftant, as to 


occaſion much inconvenience to her in her viſits 
to her brother; and very kindly made offer of 
endeavouring to procure her others but a few 
ſtreets off, under the roof of a gentlewoman, 
he faid, an officer's widow of his acquaintance, 
who, if ſhe had any apartment unoccupied at the 
time, he knew would be as attentive to Miſs 


Anneſly as if ſhe were a daughter of her own. 


This propoſal was readily accepted, and fir 


Thomas having gone upon the enquiry, return- 


ed in the evening with an account of his having 
ſucceeded in procuring the lodgings; that he 


had taken the liberty to call and fetch Mifs An- 


neily's baggage from thoſe ſhe had formerly oc- 
cupied, and that every thing was ready at Mrs. 
Eldridge” s (that was the widow's name) for her 
After ſupper he conducted her thi- 
ther accordingly. 

As he was going out, Anneſly whiſpered bim 
to return for a few minutes after he had ſet down 
his ſiſter, as he had ſomething particular to com- 
municate to him. When he came back, «<< You 
have heard, I fancy, fir Thomas, ſaid he, that 
the next day but one is the day of my trial. As 
to mylelf, I wait it with reſignation, and ſhall 
not give any trouble to my country by a falſe 


defence; but I tremble for my ſiſter's knowing 
It, 
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it. Could we not contrive ſome method of keep- 
ing her in ignorance of its appointment till it be 
over, and then prepare her for the event with- 
out ſubjecting her to the tortures of anxiety and 
ſuſpence ?“ Sindall agreed in the propriety of the 
latter part of his ſcheme, and they reſolved to 
keep his ſiſter that day at home, on pretence of 
a meeting in the priſon between the lawyers of 


Anneſly, and thoſe of his profecutor. But he 3 


warmly inſiſted, that Anneſly ſhould accept the 
ſervices of Camplin towards conducting the cauſe 
on his part. Endeavour not to perſuade me, 
my friend, ſaid Anneſly; for I now reſt ſatisfied 
with my determination. I thank heaven which 
has enabled me to rely on its goodneſs, and meet 
my fate with the full poſſeſſion of myſelf. I will 
not diſdain the mercy which my country -may 
think I merit; but I will not entangle myſelf in 
chicane and inſincerity to avoid her juſtice.” 


CP AP XX 


The fate of Anneſly determined.—SindalPs friend- 
ſhip, and the gratitude of Harriet. 


OTHING remarkable happened till 
that day when the fate of Anneſly was to 
be determined by the laws of his country, The 
project formed by Sindall and himſelf, for keep- 
ing his ſiſter ignorant of its importance, ſucceed- 
ed to their wiſh ; ſhe ſpent it at home, com- 
forting herſelf with the hope, that the meeting 
ſhe underſtood to be held on it, might turn out 
advantageouſly for her brother, and ſooth'd by 
the kindneſs of her landlady, who had indeed 
fully anſwered fir Thomas's expectations in the 
attention ſhe had ſhown her. 

| Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile her unfortunate brother was 
brought to the bar, indicted for the robbery com- 
mitted on the gameſter. When he was aſked, in 


the cuſtomary manner, to plead, he ſtood up, 


and addreſſing himſelf to the judge. 
„am now, my lord, ſaid he, in a ſituation 
of all others the moſt ſolemn. I ſtand in the 


| 7 preſence of God and my country, and I am called 


to confeſs or deny that crime for which I have 
incurred the judgment of both, It I have of- 


fended, my lord, I ani not yet an obdurate offen- 


der; I fly not to the ſubterfuge of villany, though 
J have fallen from the dignity of innocence ; 
and I will not ſcreen a life which my crimes have 
diſgraced, by a coward lie to prevent their de- 
tection. I plead guilty, my lord, and await the 
judgment of that law, which though I have vi- 


| olated, I have not forgotten to revere.“ 


When he ended, a confuſed murmur ran 
through the court, and for ſome time ſtopt the 
judge in his reply. Silence obtained, that up- 


right magiſtrate, worthy the tribunal of Eng- 
land, ſpoke to this effect: 


«« T am ſincerely ſorry, young gentleman, to 
ſee one of your figure at this bar, charged with 


a crime for which the public ſafety has been o- 


bliged to award an exemplary puniſhment. Much 
as I admire the heroiſm of your confeſſion, I will 
not ſuffer advantage to be taken of it to your 


} prejudice ; reflect on the conſequences of a plea 
of guilt, which takes from you all opportunity 
of a legal defence, and ſpeak again, as your own 
| diſcretion, or your friends may beſt adviſe you.?? 
{ © I humbly thank your lordſhip, ſaid Anneſly, 
for the candour and indulgence which you ſhow 

me ; but I have ſpoken the truth, and will not 


| allow myſelf to think of retracting it.” Iam 


here, 
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here, returned his lordihip, as the diſpenſer of 1 


juſtice, and I have nothing- but juſtice to give ; 
the province of mercy is in other hands; it, up- 
on enquiry, the caſe is circumſtanced as I wiſh it 


to be, my recommendation ſhall not be wanting 
to enforce an application there.” Anneily was 


then convicted of the robbery, and ſentence of 


the law paſied on him. 


But the judge, before whom he was tried, 
was not unmindful of his promiſe ; and having 
ſatisfied himſelf, that, though guilty in this in- 
ſtance, he was not habitually flagitious, he aſlitt- 


ed ſo e the applications which through the 


> > -a\ 


intereſt of Sindall (for Sindall was in this tincere; 


were made in his behalf, that a pardon wa | 
obtained for him, on condition of his ſuffering Þ 


tranſportation for the term of fourteen years. 
This alleviation of his puniſhment was pro- 


cured, before his ſiſter was ſuffered to know that 
his trial had ever come on, or what had been 


its event. When his fate was by this means de- 
termined, Sindall undertook to inſtruct the lad 
in whoſe houſe he had placed her, that Miſs An. 
neſly ſhould be acquainted with the circumſtance 
of it in ſuch a manner, as might leaſl diſcompoſe 
that delicacy and tenderneſs of which her mind 
was ſo ſuſceptible. The event anſwered his ex. 
pectation; that good woman ſeemed poſlefied 
of as much addreſs as humanity; and Harriet 
by the intervention of both, was led to the know 
ledge of her brother's ſituation with ſo much 
prudence, that ſhe bore it at firſt with reſignation, 
and afterwards looked upon it with thankfulneß. 

After that acknowledgment to providence 
which ſhe had been early inſtructed never to for- 
get, there was an inferior agent in this affair to 
whom her warmeſt gratitude was devoted. Be- 


ſides 


Nr e 


” eee 
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ides that herſelf had the higheſt opinion of Sin- 
dall's good offices, her obliging landlady had ta- 
ken every opportunity, ſince their acquaintance 
began, to trumpet forth his praiſes in the moſt 
extravagant ſtrain; and, on the preſent occaſion, 
her encomiums were loud in proportion as Har- 
rict's happineſs was concerned in the event. 
Sir Thomas therefore began to be conſidered 
by the young lady as the worthieſt of friends; 
his own language bore the ſtrongeſt expreſſions 
of frienaſhip; of friendſhip and no more; but 
tne widow would often inſinuate that he felt 
more than he expreſſed ; and when Harriet's ſpi- 
rits could bear a little rallery, her landlady did 
not want for jokes on the ſubject. 

Theſe ſuggeſtions of another have a greater 
effect than is often imagined; they are heard 
with an eaſe which does not alarm, and the mind 
habituates itſelf to take up ſuch a credit on their 
truth as it would be ſorry to loſe, though it is 
not at the trouble of examining. Harriet did 


not ſeriouſly think of Sindall as of one that was 


her lover; but ſhe began to make ſuch arrange- 


ments as not to be ſurprized if he ſhould. 


One morning when ſir Thomas had called, 
to conduct her on a viſit to her brother, Mrs. 
Eldridge rallied him at breakfaſt on his being 
fill a batchelor. What is your opinion, Miſs 
Annefly, ſaid ſhe ; is it not a ſhame for one of 
fir Thomas's fortune not to make ſome worthy 
woman happy in the participation of it?“ Sin- 
dall ſubmitted to be judged by ſo fair an arbi- 
treſs; he ſaid the manners of the court-ladies, 
whoſe example had ſtretched unhappily too far, 


were ſuch, as made it a fort of venture to be 


married;** he then pauſed for a moment, ſigh'd, 
and, fixing his eyes upon Harriet, drew ſuch a 
5 | picture 


* 
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picture of the woman whom he would chuſe 
for a wife, that ſhe muſt have had ſome ſillier 
quality than mere modeſty about her, not to 
have made ſome gueſs at what he meant. 

In ſhort, though ſhe was as little wanting in 
delicacy as moſt women, ſhe began to fee] a cer- 
tain intereſt in the good opinion of Sindall, and 
to draw ſome concluſions trom his deportment, 
which, for the fake of my fair readers, I would 
have them remember, are better to be ſlowly un- 


derſtood than haſtily indulged, 
CHAP. XX. 


An accident, which may poſſibly be imagined 
ſomewhat more than accidental. 


THOUGH the thoughts of Anneſly's fu- 

ture ſituation could not but be diſtreſsful 
to his ſiſter and him, yet the deliverance from 
greater evils which they had experienced, ſerved 


to enlighten the proſpect of thoſe they feared, 


His father, whoſe conſolation always attended the | 
calamity he could neither prevent or cure, ex- 


horted his ſon (in an anſwer to the account his 
ſiſter and he had tranſmitted him of the events 
contained in the preceding chapter) to have 3 


proper ſenſe of the mercy of his God and his 


king, and to bear what was a mitigation of his 


puniſhment, with a fortitude and reſignation be- 
coming the ſubje& of both. The fame letter 


informed his children, that though he was not 


well enough recovered to be able to travel, yet 
he was gaining ground on his diſtemper, and 
hoped, as the ſeaſon advanced, to get the better 
of it altogether. He ſent that bleſſing. to his 
fon which he was prevented from beſtowing 

| perſonally; 


2h 
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| perſonally, with a credit for any ſum which he 
might have occaſion for againſt his approaching 
| departure. | 

| His children received additional comfort from 
the good accounts of their father, which this 
letter contained; and even in Anneſly?s priſon, 
there were ſome intervals in which they forgot 
| the fears of parting, and indulged themſelves in 
| temporary happineſs. | 

| Tt was during one of theſe, that Sindall ob- 
E ſerved to Harriet, how little ſhe poſſeſſed the 
curioſity her ſex was charged with, who had 
never once thought of ſeeing any thing in Lon- 
don that ſtrangers were moſt ſolicitous to fee 
and propoſed that very night to conduct her to 
the play-houſe, where the royal family were to 
be preſent, at the repreſentation of a new 
comedy. | 
Harriet turned a melancholy look towards her 
brother, and made anſwer, that ſhe could not 


io hours of ſolitude in a priſon. 

= Upon this, Anneſly was earneſt in preſſing her 
to accept fir Thomas's invitation; he ſaid ſhe 
knew how often he choſe to be alone, at times 
when he could moſt command ſociety ; and that 
he ſhould find an additional pleaſure in theirs, 
when they returned to him, fraught with the in- 
telligence of the play. 5 
But there is ſomething unbecoming in it, 
aid Harriet, in the eyes of others.” 
As to that objection, replied Sindall, it will 
be eaſily removed; we ſhall go accompanied by 
Mrs. Eldridge to the gallery, where people who 
have even many acquaintance in town, are dreſſed 
ſo much in the incognito-way, as never to be 
diſcovered.“ N 
Anne ſly 


5 think of any amuſement that ſhould ſubject him 


1 
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Anneſly repeated his entreaties, Mrs. Fld- 
Tidge ſeconded, Sindall enforced them ; and all 


three urged ſo many arguments, that Harriet: 


was at laſt overcome, and to the play they ac- 
cordingly went. | | 

Though this was the firſt entertainment of the 
fort, at which Harriet had ever been preſent, 


yet the thoughts of her abſent brother, in whoſe | 


company all her former amuſements had been 


enjoyed, ſo much damped the pleaſure ſhe ſhould 
have felt from this, that as ſoon as the play was 


over, me begged of her conductor to return, 
much againſt the deſire of Mrs. Eldridge, who 


entreated them to indulge her by ſtaying the 


farce. But Harriet ſeemed ſo uneaſy at the 
thoughts of a longer abſence from her brother, 
that the others ſolicitations ' were at laſt .over- 
ruled; and making ſhift to get through the | 


croud, they left the houſe, and ſet out in a hack- 


ney-coach on their return. 

They had got the length of two or three ſtreets 
on their way, when the coachman, who indeed 
had the appearance of being exceedingly drunk. 
drove them againſt a poſt, by which accident one 
of the wheels was broken to pieces, and the 
carriage itſelf immediately overturned. Sindall 
had, luckily put down the glaſs on that fide but 


a moment before, to look at ſomething, ſo that 
* they eſcaped any miſchief which might have en- 
ſued from the breaking of it; and, except the 


ladies being extreamly frightened, no bad con- 
ſequences followed. This diſaſter happened juſt 


at the door of a tavern, the miſtreſs of which 


ſeeing the diſcompoſure of the ladies, very po- 
litely begged them to ſtep into her own room, till 
they could re-adjuft themſelves, and procure ano- 


ther coach from a neighbouring ſtand, for which 
ſhe 
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ſhe promiſed immediately to diſpatch one of her 
ſervants. All this while fir Thomas was vent- 
ing his wrath againſt the coachman, continuing 


to cane him moft unmercifully, till ſtopt by the 


interceſſion of Harriet and Mrs. Eldridge, and 
prevailed upon to accompany them into the 
houſe at the obliging requeſt of its miſtreſs.” He 
aſked pardon for giving way to his paſſion, which 
apprehenſion for their ſafety, he faid, had oc- 
caſioned, and taking Harriet's hand with a lock of 
the utmoſt tenderneſs, enquired if ſhe felt no 
hurt from the fall; upon her anſwering, that 
except the ſright, ſhe was perfectly well; * ihen 
all is well,” ſaid he, preſſing her hand to his 
boſom, which roſe to meet it with a ſigh. 

He then called for a bottle of Madeira, of 
which his companions drank each a glaſs ; but 
up. n his preſenting another, Mrs. Eldridge de- 
BS clared ſhe never taſted any thing between meals, 
and Harriet ſaid that her head was already affect- 
ed by the glaſs ſhe had taken: this however he 
attributed to the effects of the overturn, for 
which another bumper was an infallible remedy; 
and, on Mrs. Eldridge*s ſetting the example, 
though with the utmoſt reluQtance, Harriet 
was prevailed upon to follow it. | 

She was ſeated on a ſettee at the upper end of 
the room, Sindall fat on a chair by her, and 
Mrs. Eldridge, from choice, was walking about 
the room ; it ſomehow happened that in a few 
minutes, the laſt mentioned lady left her compa- 
nions by themſelves. |__ 8 
Sindall, whoſe eyes had not been idle before, 
caſt them now to the ground with a look of the 
moſt feeling diſcompoſure; and gently lifting” 
them again, & I know not, ſaid he, moſt lovely 
of women, whether I ſhould venture to expreſs 
„„ the 


in my ſoul, and I were more or leſs than man, 


meaning of this? advancing towards him with 


was juſt now aſking, how you came to find 
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the ſenſations of my heart at this moment; that W 
reſpect which ever attends a love fo ſincere as 
mine, has hitherto kept me ſilent ; but the late 
accident, in which all that I hold dear was en- 
dangered, has opened every ſluice of tenderneſs 


did I reſiſt the impulſe of declaring it.” «© This 
is no place, ſir,”—ſaid Harriet trembling and co- 
vered with bluſhes.—* Every place, cried Sin- 
dall, is ſacred to love, where my Harriet is.“ At 
the ſame time he threw himſelf on his knees be- 
fore her, and imprinted a thouſand burning kiſſes 
on her hand. Let go my hand, fir Thomas,” 
ſhe cried, her voice faltering and her cheek o- 
verſpread with a ſtill higher glow : «© Never, 
thou cruel one, ſaid he, (raiſing himſelf gently 
till he had gained a place on the ſettee by her 
ſide) never, till you liſten to the dictates of a 
Paſſion too violent to be longer reſiſted.” At 
that inſtant ſome buſtle was heard at the door, 
and preſently after a voice in a country- accent, 
vociferating “ It is my neighbour's own daugh- 
ter, and I muſt ſee her immediately. — The door 
burſt open, and diſcovered Jack Ryland, Mrs. 
Eldridge following him, with a countenance not 
the moſt expreſſive of good-humour. 

Ryland ! exclaimed the baronet, what is the 


by 


an air of fierceneſs and indignation, which the 
other returned with a hearty ſhake by the hand, 
ſaying he was rejoiced to find Miſs Harriet in fo 
good company. Dear Mr. Ryland, ſaid ſhe, 
a little confuſedly, I am happy to ſee you; but it 
is odd — l cannot conceive—tell us, as fir Thomas 


us out here.“ 


cc Why, | 
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« Why, you muſt underſtand, miſs, returned 


; : lack, that 1 have got a little bit of a legacy left . 


= me by a relation here in London ; as I was come 
ing up on that buſineſs, I thought I could do ne 
W leſs than aſk your worthy father's commands for 


1 | you and Mr. William. So we ſettled matters, 
tat, as our times, I believe, will agree well e- 


nough, I ſhould have the pleaſure, if you are 


not otherwiſe engaged, of conducting you home 
again. I came to town only this day, and af- 
ter having eat a mutton- chop at the inn where L 
FX lighted, and got myſelf into a little decent trim, 
l et out from a place they call Piccadily, I think, 
= aſking every body I met which was the ſhorteſt 
X way to Newgate, where I underſtood your bro- 
ther was to be found. But I was like to make a 


ZW marvellous long journey on't ; for beſides that it 
is a huge long way, as I was told, I hardly met 
== with one perſon that would give a mannerly 
anſwer to my queſtions ; to be ſure they are the 
= moſt humourſome people, here in London, that 
ever I ſaw in my life; when I aſked the road to 
= Newgate, one told me, I was not likely to be 
long in finding it; another bade me cut the firſt 
Bs throat I met and it would ſhow me; and a deal 
of ſuch out-of-the-way-jokes. At laſt, while I 
was looking round for fome civil-like body to 
= enquire of, who ſhould I ſee whip paſt me in a 
coach but yourſelf with that lady as I take it; 


upon which I hollowed out to the coachman to 


ſtop, but he did not hear me, as I ſuppoſe, and 
drove on as hard as ever; I followed him cloſe 
at the heels for ſome time, till the ſtreet he 
turned into being much darker than where I ſaw 
ou firſt, by reaſon there were none of your 
| torches blazing there, I fell headlong into a rut 
in the middle of it,, and Joſt fight of the carriage 
Vol., I. F before. 
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before I could recover myſelf: however, I ran 


down a right-hand road, which I gueſſed you 


had taken, aſking any body I thought would give 
me an anſwer, if they had ſeen a coach with a 
handſome young woman in't, drawn by a pair of 
dark bays; but I was only laughed at for my 
pains, till T fell in by chance with a ſimple coun- 
try-man like myſelf who informed me, that he 


had ſeeh ſuch a one overturned juſt before this 


here large houſe ; and the door being open, I ſtep: 
in without more ado, till I happened to hear this 
lady whiſperitig ſomething to another about fir | 
Thomas Sindall, when I gueſſed that you might 


be with kim, as acquaintances will find one ano- 
ther oiitz, you know ; and fo here Iam, at your 
ſervice and fir Thomas's.” 
This hiſtory afforded as little entertainment to 
its hearers as it may have done to the greateſt 
part of my readers; but it gave fir Thomas 
and Harriet time enough to recover from that 
confuſion, into which the appearance of Ryland 
had throw both of them, though with this diffe- 
rence, that Harriet's was free boch the guilt of 
Rindall's, and did not even proceed from the leaf 
ſuſpicion of anything criminal in the intentions 
bf that gentleman. | 5 5 
Sir Thomas pretended great ſatisfaction in 
having met with his acquaintace Mr. Ryland, 
and, having obtained another hackney- coach, 
they drove together to Newgate, where Jack re- 
ceived a much ſincerer welcome from Annef]y, 


and they paſſed the evening with the greateſt ſa- 


TYisfaftion, 5 5 
Not but that there moved ſomething unuſual 
im the boſom of Harriet, from the declaration d 
Her lover, and in his, from the attempt, which 
Providence had interpoſed to diſappoint; he con- 


ſoled 
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ſoled himſelf, however, with the refleQion, that 
he had not gone ſuch a length as to alarm her 
ſimplicity, and took from the mortification of 
the paſt, by the hope of more ſucceſsful yillany. 


ad OOO CONE. 
An account of Anneſly's departure. 


Tf was not long before the time arrived in 
1 which Anneſly was to bid adieu to his native 
country for the tetm which the merey of his ſo- 
vereign had allotted for his puniſnment. He 
behaved, at this juncture, with a determined ſort 
of coolneſs, not eafily expected from one of his 
warfnth of feelings, at a time of life when theſe 
are in their fulleſt vigour, His ſiſter, whoſe gen- 
tle heart began to droop under the thoughts of 
their ſeparation, he employed every argument to 
comfort. He bade her remember that it had 
been determined he ſhould be abſent for ſome 
years, before this neceſſity of his abſence had 
ariſen. « Suppoſe me on my travels, ſaid he, 
my Harriet, but for a longer term, and the Tum 
of this calamity is exhauſted ; if there are hard- 
ſhips awaiting me, think how T ſhould otherwiſe 
expiate my follies and ray crimes : the ,puniſh- 
ments of heaven, our father has often told us, are 
mercies to its children; mine, I hope, will 
have a double effect; to wipe away my former of- 
fences, and prevent my offending for the future.“ 
He was actuated by the ſame ſteadineſs of ſpi- 
rit, in the diſpoſal of what money his father's 
credit enabled him to command. He called in 
an exact account of his debts, thoſe to Sindall 
not excepted, and diſcharged them in full, much 
againſt the inclination of fir Thomas, who in- 
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fiſted, as much as in decency he could, on can- 
celling every obligation of that ſort to bimſelf. 
But Anneſly was poſitive in his reſolution ; and 
after having cleared theſe encumbrances, he em- 
barked with only a few ſhillings in his pocket, 
ſaying, that he would never pinch his father's 


age, to mitigate the puniſhment which his ſon 
had more than deſerved. 


There was another account to ſettle, which he 
found a more difficult taſk. The parting with 
His ſiſter, he knew not how to accompliſh, with- 
out ſuch a pang as her tender frame could very 


ill ſupport. At length he reſolved, to take at 


leaſt from its ſolemnity, if he could not allevi- 


ate its anguiſh. Having fat, therefore, with 


Harriet fill paſt midnight, on the eve of his de- 
parture, which he employed in renewing his 


arguments of conſolation, and earneſtly recom- | 


mending to her to keep up thoſe ſpirits which 
ſhould ſupport her father and herſelf, he pretend- 
ed a deſire to fleep, appointed an hour for break- 


faſting with her in the morning; and ſo ſoon 


as he could prevail on her to leave him, he went 
on board the boat, which waited to carry him, 
and ſome unfortunate companions of his voyage, 


to the ſhip deſtined to tranſport them. 


Sir Thomas accompanied him a little way 
down the river, till, at the earneſt deſire of his 


friend, he was carried aſhore in a ſculler, which 


they happened to. meet on their way, When 


they parted, Anneſly wrung his hand, and drop- 


ping a tear on it, which hitherto he had never 
allowed himſelf to ſhed, «© To my faithful Sin- 


dall, ſaid he, I leave a truſt more precious to this 


boſom than every other earthly good. Be the 
friend of my father, as you have been that of 


his undeſerving ſon, and protect my Harriet's 


youth, 
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youth, who has loſt that protection a brother 
ſhould have afforded her. If the prayers of a 
wretched exile in a foreign land can be heard of 
heaven, the name of his friend ſhall riſe with 
thoſe of a parent and a fiſter in his hourly bene- 
diftions; and if at any time you ſhall beſtow a 
thought upon him, remember the only comfort 
of which adverſity has not deprived him, the con- 
fidence of his Sindall's kindneſs to thoſe whom 
he has left weeping behind him.” © 

Such was the charge which Anneſly gave and 
Sindall received; he received it with a tear; a tear, 
which the better part of his nature had yet re- 
ſerved from the Tuins of principle, of juſtice, 
of humanity. It fell in voluntarily at the trme, 
and he thought of it afterwards with a bluſh— 
Such was the ſyſtem of ſelf-applauſe which the 
refinements of vice had taught him, and ſuch is 
the honour ſhe has reared for the worſhip of her 
= votaries! | os 5 ö 
5 Annefly kept his eyes fixed on the lights of 
London, till the encreafing diſtance deprived 
them of their object. Nor did his imagination 
fail him in the picture, after that help was taken 
from her. The form of the weeping Harriet, 
lovely in her grief, ſtill ſwam before his ſight ; 
on the back-ground ſtood a venerable figure, 
turning his eyes to heaven, while a tear that 
ſwelled in each dropped for the ſacrifice of his 
ſorrow, and a bending angel accepted it as 
incenſe . „ 1 

Thus by a ſeries of diſſipation, ſo eaſy in its 
progreſs, that, if my tale were fiction, it would 
be thought too fimple, was this unfortunate young 
man loſt to himſelf, his friends, and his country. 
Take but a few incidents away, and it is the 
hiſtory of thouſands. Let not thoſe who have 
e 1 eſcaped 
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eſcaped the puniſhment of Anneſly, look with 
indifference on the participation of his guilt, nor 
ſuffer the preſent undiſturbed enjoyment of their 
criminal pleaſures, to blot from their minds the 
idea of future retribution, 


C H 7. ih + 49% 


Harriet is informed of her Brother's departure, 
She leaves London on ber return home. 


1 NDALL took upon bimlſelf the charge 

of communicating the intelligence of Anne!- 
ly's departure to his ſiſter. She received it with 
an entrancement of forrow, Which deprived her, 
of its expreſſion; and when at laſt her tears found 
their way to utter it, 4 Is he gone | ſaid ſhe, 
and ſhall I never fee him more ? cruel Billy 1 Ob! 
fir Thomas, I had a thouſand things to ſay | and 
has he left me without a ſingle adieu ne It was 
in kindneſs to you, , Miſs Annefly, anſwered the 
baronet, that he did. ſo. J believe you, ſaid 
ſhe, I know it was; and yet, methinks, he 
ſhoulc have bid me fare wel I could have ftood 
it, indeed I could. I am not ſo weak as you think 
me; yet Heaven knows I have need of firength” 


Sand ſhe burſt into tears again. 


Sir Thomas did not want for expreſſions of 
comfort or of kindneſs, nor did he fail, amidſt 


the aſſurances of his friendſhip, to ſuggeſt thoſe 


tenderer ſenſations which his boſom felt on ac- 
count of Miſs Anneſly. She gave him a warmth 
of gratitude in return, which, though vice may 
ſometimes take advantage ol it, virtue.can Never 
blame, 

„ His proteſtations Were interrupted by. * * 415 


1 50 of Ils who HE accidentally | heard of 


Anneſly” 5 


«+ 
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Anneſly's embarkment. Jack had but few words 
to communicate his feelings by; but his eyes 
helped them out with an honeſt tear, “ Your 
brother, I hear, is gone, Miſs Harriet,“ ſaid he; 
« Well, heaven bleſs him wherever he goes!“ 

| Harriet begg'd to know when it would ſuit his 
convenience to leave London, ſay ing, that every 
day ſhe ſtayed there now, would reproach her 
abſence from ber father, Jack made anſwer, 
that he could be ready to attend her at an nour's | 
warning; for that his buſineſs in London was 
finiſhed, and as for pleaſure he could find none 
init, It was agreed therefore, contrary to the. 
zealous advice of ſir Thomas and Mrs. Eldridge, 
that Harriet ſhould ſet off, accompanied by Mr. 
Ryland, the very next morning. — 
Their reſolution was accompliſhed, and they 
ſet out by the break of day. Sindall accompa- 
nied them on horſeback ſeveral ſtages, and they 
dined together about forty miles from London. 
Here having ſettled their rout according to a 
plan of fir Thomas's, who ſeemed to be perfectly 
verſant in the geography of the country, through 
which they were to paſs, he was prevailed en, 
by the earneſt entreaty of Harriet, to return to 
London, and leave her to perform the reſt of the 
journey under the protection of Mr. Ryland. 
On their leaving the inn at which they dined, 
there occurred an incident, of which, though 
the reader may have obſerved me not apt to dwell 
on trifling circumſtances, I cannot help taking 
notice, While they were at dinner, they were 
frequently diſturbed by the boiſterops mirth of a 
company in the room immediately adjoining. 
This, one of the waiters informed them, pro-/ 
ceeded from a gentleman, who, he believed, was 
travelling from London down into the country, 
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and, having no companion, had aſſociated with 
the landlord over a bottle of claret, which, ac- 
cording to the waiter's account, his honour had 
made ſo free with, as to be in a merrier, or, as 
that word may generally be tranſlated, a more 
noiſe-making mood than uſual. As Sindall was 
handing Harriet into the poſt-chaiſe, they ob- 


ſerved a gentleman, whom they concluded to be 


the ſame whoſe voice they had ſo often heard at 
dinner, ſtanding in the paſſage that led to the 
door. When the lady paſſed him, he trod, ei- 
ther accidentally or on purpoſe, on the ſkirt of 


her gown behind; and as ſhe turned about to get 


rid of the ſtop, having now got ſight of her face, 
he exclaimed with an oath, that ſhe was an an- 
gel; and, ſeizing the hand with which ſhe was 
diſengaging ber gown, preſſed it to his lips in ſo 
Tude a manner, that even his drunkenneſs could 
not excuſe it. At leaſt it could not to Sindall ; 
who ſtepping between him and Miſs Anneſly, 
laid. hold of his collar, and ſhaking him violently, 
aſked him how he dared to affront the lady ; and 
inſiſted on his aſking her pardon immediately. 


„ Dammee,' ſaid he, hiccupping, ** not on 


compulſion, -dammee, for you or any man, dam- 
mee.” The landlord and Mr. Ryland now en- 
terpoſed, and with the aſſiſtance of Harriet, pa- 
cified fir Thomas, from the conſideration of the 


. gentleman's being in a temporary ſtate of inſa- 


nity ; Sindall accordingly let go his hold, and went 
on with Harriet to the chaiſe, while the other, 
re-adjuſting his neck-cloth, ſwore that he would 
have another peep at the girl notwithſtanding. 
When Harriet was ſeated in the chaiſe, Sin- 
dall took notice of the flutter into which this ac- 
cident had thrown her ; ſhe confeſſed that ſhe 
had been a good deal alarmed, leſt there ſhould 


have 
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have been a quarrel, on her account, and begged 
fir Thomas, if he had any regard for her eaſe of 
mind, to think no more of any vengeance againſt 
the other gentleman. Fear not, my adorable 
Harriet, whiſpered fir Thomas; it I thought 
there were one kind remembrance of Sindall in 
that heavenly boſom—the chaiſe drove on—ſhe 
bluſhed a reply to this unfiniſhed ſpeech, and 
bowed, ſmiling, to its author. wr | 


c CHAP. XXM. 


As very daring attempt is made upon Harriet. She 
= is reſcued by Sindall. The conſequences. 


OTHING farther happened worthy of 
ILV recording, till towards the cloſe of that 
journey which fir Thomas's direction had mark- 
ed out for their firſt day's progreſs. Ryland had 
before obſerved that fir Thomas's ſhort roads had 
turned out very ſorry ones ; and when it began to 
be dark, Harriet's' fears made her take notice, 
that they had got upon a large common, where, 
for a great way round, there was not a houſe to 
be feen. Nor was ſhe at all relieved by the infor- 
mation of the poſt-boy, ' who; upon being in- 
terrogated by Rytand as 40 the ſafety of the road, 
anſwered : „To be ſure, maſter, Pve' known 
ſome highwaymen frequent this common, and 
there ſtands a gibbet hard by, where two of them 
have hung theſe three years.“ He had ſcarcely 
uttered this ſpeech, when the noife of horſemen 
was heard behind them, at which Miſs Annefly's 
heart began to palpitate, nor was her compa- 
nion's free from unuſual agitation,” He aſked the 
poſt-boy, in a low voice, if he knew the riders 
who were coming up — the boy anſwered 
nin . | | 5 | 7 In 
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in the negative, but that he needed not be afraid, 
as he obſeryed a carriage along with them. 
I be firſt of the horſemen,now paſſed the chaiſe 
in Which Rand and Harriet were; and at the 
diſtance af a few yards they croſſed the road, and 
made a halt on the other ſide; of it, Harriet's 
fears were now too much alarmed to be quieted 
by the late aſſurance of the poſt- boy: ſhe was 

not, indeed, long ſuffered ta remain in aiſtaie of 
ſuſpence; one of thoſe objects of her terror called 
to the driver to ſtoꝑ, u hich, the lad had no ſooner 
complied with, than he rode up to the ſide of the 
carriage where the lady was ſeated) and told her, 

in a tone rather peremptory than chreatening, 

that ſhe muſt allow that gentleman (meaning 
- Ryland) to accept of a ſeat in andther carriage, 

the honour of taking one of them for her compa- 
nion. He received no anſwet ti this demand, ſhb i0 
whom it was: made having fainted into the curms 
of her terrified fellow- traveller. In this ſtate of 
inſenſibility, Ryland was forced, by the inhu- 
man ruffian and his aſſociates, to leave her, and 
enter a chaiſe which: nowedrew up to feceive 
him; and one of the gang, whoſe appearance be- 
ſeated himſelf by her, And was very! aſſiduous in 
uſing proper means ſor her recovery When 


" 


that was [effeQed, he hegged her. in terms of 
great politeneſs, nat to make berſelf in the leaſt 
uneaſy, for that no harm was intended.“ Oh 
heavens I ſhe; oried; where am I? What would 
vou have? Whether would yen carry mei? Where 
.Þ Mr. Ryland 20 Cf you mean the gentleman in 
whoſe company you were, madam, you may be 
aſſured, that nothing ill ſhall happen to him any 
more than to yourſe lf. Nothing ill, ſaid he, 
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merciful God ! What do you intend to do with 
me?” I would not do you a miſchief for the 
world, anſwered he; and if you will be patient 
for a little time, you ſhall be ſatisfied that you 
are in danger of none,'*—All this while they 
forced the poſt-boy to drive on full ſpeed ; and 
there was light enough for Harriet to diſcover, 
that the road they took had fo little the appear- 
ance of a frequented one, that there was but a 
very ſmall chance of her meeting with any re- 
tief, In a ſhort time after, however, when the 
moon ſhining out made it lighter, ſhe found they 
were obliged to flacken their pace, from being 
met, in the narrow part of the road, by ſome 
perſons on horſeback, The thoughts of relief 
recruiting a little her exhauſted ſpirits ; and, 
having got down the front-glaſs, ſhe called out 
as loud as ſhe was able, begging their aſſiſtance 
to reſcue a miſerable creature from ruffians. One 
who attended the carriage by way of guard, ex- 
claimed that it was only a poor wretch out of her. 
ſenſes, whom her friends were conyeying to a place 
of ſecurity :. but Harriet, notwithſtanding ſome 
endeavours of the man in the, chaiſe to prevent 
her, cried out with greater vehemence than be- 
fore, entreating .them, for God's ſake, to pity. 
and relieye her. By this time, one, who had, 
been formerly behind, came up to the front of, 


the party they had met, and overhearing this, 


laſt ſpeech of Harriet's=* Good, God ſaid: hes. 
can it be Miſs Anneſly??? . Upon this her com- 


in his hand, and preſently ſhe heard'the_report of 
fire-arms, at which the horſes taking fright, ran 
furiouſly acroſs the fields for a conſiderable way 
before their driver was able to ſtop them. He, 
had ſcarcely accompliſhed that, when he 3 
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coſted by a ſervant in livery, who bade him fear 
nothing, for that his maſter had obliged the vil 
lains to make off.—“ Eternal bleſſings on him! 
criet Harriet, and to that providence whoſe in- 
ſtrument he is. To have been of any ſervice 
to Miſs Anneſly, replied a gentleman who now 
appeared leading his horſe, rewards itſelf.'— It 
was Sindall!—““ Gracious powers! exclaimed 
the aftoniſhed Harriet, can it be you, fir Tho- 
mas !*? £ Compoſe yourſelf, my dear Miſs An- 
neſly, ſaid he, leſt the ſurprize of your delive- 
rance ſhould overpower your ſpirits.— He had 
opened the door of the chaiſe, and Harriet, 
by a natural motion, made room for him to fit by 
her.—He accordingly gave his horſe to a ſervant, 
and ſtepped into the chaiſe, direQing the driver 
to ſtrike down a particular path, which would 
lead him to. a ſmall inn, where he had ſometimes 
paſſed the night when a hunting, 
When he pulled up the glaſs, Tell me, tell 
me, fir Thomas, ſaid Harriet, what guardian 
angel directed you ſo unexpectedly to my relief?“ 
— That guardian angel, my faireſt, which I 
truſt will ever direct us to happineſs ; my love, 
impatient love, that could not bear the tedi- 
ous days which my Harriet*s preſence had ceaſed. 
to-brighten.'—When ſhe. would have expreſſed 
the warmth of her gratitude for his ſervices ;. 
4% Speak not of them, ſaid he; I only riſked a 
life in thy. defence, which, without thee, it is 
nothing to poſſeſs.”  _ 1 
They now reached that inn to which Sindall 
had directed them ; where, if they found a home- 
ly, yet it was a cordia] reception. The land- 
ſady, who had the moſt obliging and attentive: 
. Sehaviour in the world, having. heard of the ac- 
ident which had befallen. the lady, 1 


- 
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ſome waters which, ſhe ſaid, were highly cor- 
dial, and begged Miſs Anneſly to take a large 
glaſs of them; informing her, that they were 
made after a receit of her grandmother's, who 
was one of the moſt notable doQreſles in the 
country. Sir Thomas, however, was not fa- 
tisfied with this preſcription alone, but diſpatched 
one of his ſervants, to fetch a neighbouring ſur- 
geon, as Miſs Anneſly's alarm, he ſaid, might 
have more ſerious conſequences than people, ig- 
norant of ſuch things, could imagine. For this 
ſurgeon, indeed, there ſeemed more employments 
than one; the ſleeve of fir Thomas's ſhirt was 
diſcovered to be all over blood, owing, as he 
imagined, to the grazing of a piſtol-ball which 
had been fired at him. This himſelf treated 
very lightly, but it weakened the fears and ten- 
derneſs of Harriet in the livlieſt manner. 
The landlady now put a queſtion, which in- 
deed might naturally have ſuggeſted itſelf before; 
to wit, Whom they ſuſpeQed to be the inſtiga- 
tors of this outrage.? Sir Thomas anſwered, 
that, for bis part, he could form no probable 
conjecture about the matter; and, turning to 
Miſs Anneſly, aſked her opinion on the ſubjeQ; 
« Sure, ſaid he, it cannot have been that ruf- 
finn who was rude to you at the inn where We 
dined. Harriet anſwered, that ſne could very 
well ſuppoſe it might; adding, that though, in 
the confuſion, ſne did not pretend to have taken 
very diſtin notice of things, yet ſhe thought 
there was a perſon ſtanding at the door, near to 
that drunken gentleman, who had ſome reſem- 
blance of the man that ſat by her in the chaiſe. : 

They were now interrupted by the, arrival of 
the Surgeon, which, from the vigilance of the 
ſervant, happened ina much ſhorter time than 
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could have been expected; and Harriet peremp- 
torily inſiſted, that, before he took any charge 
of her, he ſhould examine and dreſs the wound 

on ſir Thomas's arm. To this, therefore, the 
baronet was obliged to conſent ; and after having 
been ſomettme with the operator in an adjoining 
chamber, they returned together, fir Thomas's 
arm being ſlung in a piece of crape, and the ſur- 
geon declaring, highly to Miſs Annefly's fatis- 
faction, that with proper care there was no ſort 


of danger; though, he added, that if the ſhot 


Had taken a direction but half an inch more to the 
left, it would have ſhattered the bone to pieces. 
This laſt declaration drove the blood again from 
Harriet's cheek, and contributed perhaps more 
than any thing elſe, to that quickneſs and tremu- 
lation of pulſe which the ſurgeon, on applying his 
finger to her wriſt, pronounced to be the caſe, 
He ordered his patient to be undreſt ; which was 
accordingly done, the landlady accommodating 
her with a bed-gown of her own; and then, 
having mulled-a little wine, he mixed in it ſome 


powders of bis own compoſition, a ſecret, he ſaid, 


of the greateft efficacy in readjuſting any diſor- 
ders in the netvbus ſyſtem ; of which draught 


he recommended à large tea. cupful to be 6 | 


— Harriet objected ſtrongly againf 
Meſe pow till the ſurgeon ſeemed to grow 
angry Ne Hep al, and recapitulated, in a very 
rapid maffner, the fucceſs Which their admini- 
ſtration had in many great families who did him 
the honour of employing him. Harriet, the gen- 
tleneſs of "whoſe nature could offend no one liy- 
ing, overcame her reluctance, and ſwallowed the 
doſe that was offered her- 
The indignation of my ſou! has with difficulty 
— ſubmitted ſo long to this coo] deſcription of a 
ſcene 
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ſcene of the moſt exquiſite villany. The ge- 
nuineneſs of my tale needs not the aid of ſurpriſe, 
to intereſt the feelings of my readers. It is with 
horror I tell them, that the various incidents, 
which this and the preceding chapter contain, 
were but the prelude of a deſign formed by Sin- 
dall for the deſtruction of that innocence, which 
was the dowry of Anneſly's daughter. He had 
contrived a rout the moſt proper for the ſuccels 
of his machinations, which the ignorance of 
Ryland was prevailed on to follow: he had brib- 
ed a ſet of 'bandnti to execute that ſham rape, 
which his ſeeming valour was to prevent; he had 
ſcratched his wriſt with a penknife, to make the 
appearance of being wounded in the cauſe; he 
had trained his victim to the houſe of a wretch 
whom he had before employed in purpoſes 'of a 
ſimilar kind; he had dreffed one of his own crea- 
tures to perlonate u ſurgeon; And That ſurgeon, 
by Kis dung Qtiolts; had 10 nfichftered tertft 5b 
ders, of -which'the damnable effects were ro ff 
the execution of-his villany. 

Beſet with toils like theſe, his helpleſs prey 
Was, alas! too much in 160 Peper to have any 
chance of eſcape; and that "night" com- 
pleted the ruin of her, whom bur the d before, 
the friend of Sipdall, in the angüiſh of his foul, 
had recommended to mis card ang protection — 
Let me cloſe this chapter on the mon ſtron 
deed!— That fuch things ate; is a thopght dj- 
ſtreſsful to humanity —— their detail can gratify 
no mind that 0 to be gratifred. . | 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
The tuation of Revier, and the e 4 


Sindall. They proceed bomeward. Some in- 
cidents in their | journey. 


T WOULD deſcribe, if I could, the anguiſh 
1 which the recollection of the ſucceeding day 
brought on the mind of Harriet Anneſly. — But 
it is in ſuch paſſages that the expreſſion of the 
writer will do little juſtice even to his own -feel- 
ings; much muſt therefore be left to thoſe of the 
reader. 
The poignancy of her own diſtreſs was doubled 
by the idea of her father's; a father's, whoſe 
pride, whoſe comfort, but a few weeks ago ſhe 
had been, to whom ſhe was now to return de- 
prived of that innocence which. could never be 
reſtored. I ſhould rather ſay that honour, for 
guilt it could not be called, under the eircum- 
ſtances into which ſhe had been betrayed; but 
the world has little diſtinction to make; and the 
fall of her, whom the deepeſt villany hes: circum- 
vented, it brands with. that common degree of 
infamy, which, in its. juſtice, it ers impure 
to the fide, of the leſs criminal party. 
Sindall*s .pity (for we will do him no injuſtice) 
might be touched; his paſſion was but little 
abated; and he employed the language of both 
to comfort the affliction he had cauſed. From 
the violence of what, by the perverſion of words, 
is termed love, he excuſed the guilt of his paſt. 
conduct, and proteſted his readinefs to wipe it 
away by the future. He begged that Harriet 
would not ſuffer her delicacy to make her un- 
happy under the ſenſe of their connexion ; he 
{ yowed 
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vowed that he conſidered her as his wife, and 
that, as ſoon as particular circumſtances would 
allow him, he would make her what the world 
called ſo, though the ſacredneſs of his attach- 
ment was above being encreaſed by any form 
whatever, 8 

There was ſomething in the mind of Harriet 
which allowed her little eaſe under all theſe pro- 
teſtations of regard; but they took off the edge 
of her preſent affliction, and ſhe heard them, if 
not with a warmth of hope, at leaſt with an al- 
leviation of deſpair. | | 

They now ſet out on their return to the peace- 
ful manſion of Anneſly. How bliſsful, in any 
other circumſtances, had Harriet imagined the 
ſight of a father, whom ſhe now trembled to 
behold ! DE, | | 
They had not proceeded many miles when they 
were met by Ryland, atteded by a number of 
ruſtics whom he had aſſembled for the purpoſe of 
ſearching after Miſs Anneſly. It was only in- 
deed by the lower claſs that the account he. gave 
had been credited, for which thoſe who did not 
believe it cannot much be blamed, when we con- 
ſider its improbability, and likewiſe that Jack's 
perſuaſive powers were not of a ſort that eaſily 
induces perſuaſion, even when not diſarranged by 
the confuſion and fright of ſuch an adventure. 
| His joy at finding Harriet ſafe in the protection 
of fir Thomas, was equally turbulent with his 
former fears for her welfare. After rewarding 
bis preſent aſſociates with the greateſt part of the 
money in his pocket, he proceeded, in a manner 
not the moſt diſtin, to give an account of what 
| befel himſelf, ſubſequent to that violence which 
| had torn him from his companion. The chaiſe, 
he ſaid, into which he was forced, drove, by 5 

| vera 
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veral croſs roads, about three or four miles from 
the place where they were firſt attacked; it then 
ſtopping, his attendant commanded him to get 
out, and, pointing to a farm-houſe which, b 
the light of the moon, was diſcernible at ſome 
diſtance, told him, that, if he went thither, he 
would find accommodation for the night, and 
might purſue his Journey with ſafety in the 
morning. 

He now demanded, in his furn, a recital from 
Herriet of her ſhare of their common calamity, 
which ſhe gave him in the few words the preſent 
ſtate of her ſpirits could afford, When ſhe had 
ended, Ryland fell on his knees in gratitude to 
fir Thomas for her deliverance. Harriet turned 
on Sindall a look infinitely expreſſive, and it Was 
followed by a ſtarting tear, 

They now proceeded to the next ſtage on 
their way homewards, Sindall declaring, that, 
after what had happened, he would, on no ac- 
count, leave Miſs Anneſly, till he had delivered 
her fafe into the hands of her father. She heard 
this ſpeech with a ſigh ſo deep, that if Ryland 
had poſſeſſed much penetration, he would Yar 
made conjectures of ſomething uncommon on her 
mind; but he was guiltleſs of imputing to others, 
what his honeſty never experienced in himſelf. 
Sir Thomas obſerved it better, and gently chid 
it by ſquee zing her hand in his. 

At the inn, where they firſt ſtopt, they met 
with a gentleman who made the addition of a 
fourth perſon to their party, being an officer who 
was going down to the ſame part of the country 
on recruiting orders, and happened to be a par- 
tieular acquaintance of fir Thomas Sindall: his 
name was Camplin. - = 

| „ . & 
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He afforded to their ſociety an ingredient of 


W which at preſent it ſeemed to ſtand pretty much 


in need; to wit, a proper ſhare of mirth and hu- 


9 mour, for which nature ſeemed, by a profuſion 
of animal ſpirits, to have very well fitted him. 


She had not perhaps beſtowed on him much ſter- 
ling wit; but ſhe had given him abundance of 
that counterfeit aſſurance, which frequently 
paſſes more current than the real. In this com- 
pany, to which chance had affeciated him, he 
had an additional advantage from the preſence of 


5 Ryland, whom he very ſoon diſcovered to be of 
that order of men called Buts, thoſe eaſy cuſhions 


(to borrow a fimile of Ot zay's) on whom the 
wits of the world repoſe and fatten, « 

| Beſides all this, he had a fund of converſation 
ariſing from the adventures of a life which, ac- 
cording to his own account, he had paſſed equally 


in the perils of war and the luxuries of peace; 


7 his memoirs affording repeated inſtances of his 


valour in dangers of the field, his addreſs in the 
ſociety of the great, and his gallantry in con- 
nexions with the fair. 4X4 , 
But leſt the reader ſhould imagine, that the 
real portraiture of this gentleman, was to be found 
in thoſe lineaments which he drew of himſelf, I 


| will take the liberty candidly, though briefly, to 


communicate ſome particulars relating to his qua- 
lity, his ſituation, and his character. | 

He was the ſon of a man who called himſelf 
an attorney, in a village adjoining to fir Thomas 
Sindall's eſtate, His father, fir William, with 
whom. I made my readers a little acquainted in 
the beginning of my ſtory, had found this ſame 
lawyer uſeful in carrying. on ſome proceedings 
againſt his poor neighbours, which the delicacy 
of more eſtabliſhed practitioners in-the la might 
T3. poſſibly 
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poſſibly have boggled at; and he had grown into 
conſequence with the baronet, from that pliancy Þ 
of diſpoſition which was fo ſuited to his ſervice. 
Not that fir William was naturally cruel or op- 
preſſive; but he had an exalted idea of the con- 
ſequence which a great eſtate confers on its poſ- 
ſeſſor, which was irritated beyond meaſure when 
any favourite ſcheme of his was oppoſed by a2 
man of little fortune, however juſt or proper his 
reaſons for oppoſition might be; and, though a 
good fort of man, as I have before obſerved, his 
vengeance was implacable. . 
Voung Camplin, who was nearly of an age 
with maſter Tommy Sindall, was frequently 
at ſir William's in quality of a dependant compa- 
nion to his ſon; and, before the baronet died, 
he had procured him an enſign's commiſfion in a 
| regiment, which ſome years after was ſtationed 
in one of our garriſons abroad, where Camplin, 
much againſt his inclination, was under a neceflity 
of joining it. | - 
Here he happened to have an opportunity of 
obliging the chief in command by certain little 
offices, which, though not ſtrictly honourable 
in themſelves,” are ſanctified by the favour and 
countenance of many honourable men; and fo 
much did they attach his commander to the 
enſign, that the latter was very foon promoted 
by his intereſt to the rank of a lieutenant, and 
not long after was enabled to make a very advan- 
tageous purchaſe of a company. | 
With this patron alſo he returned to England, 
and was received at all times in a very familiar 
manner into his houſe ; where he had the ho- 
nour of carving good diſhes which he was ſome- 
times permitted to taſte, of laughing at jokes 
which he was ſometimes allowed to make, by 
N carrie 
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carried an obſequious face into all companies, 
who were not treated with ſuch extraordinary 
reſpect as to preclude his approach. 

About this time his father, whoſe buſineſs in 
the country had not encreaſed fince the death of 
ſir William Sindall, had ſettled in London, where 
the reader will recolle& the having met with him 


in a former chapter; but the captain, during 


his patron's reſidence there, lived too near St. 
ames's to make many viſits to Gray's Inn; and 


* after that gentleman left the town, he continued 


to move amidſt a circle of men of faſhion, with 


> whom he contrived to live in a manner which has 


been often defined by the expreſſion of, „no- 
body knows how.” Which ſort of life he had 


followed uninterruptedly, without ever joining 


| his regiment, till he was now obliged, by the 


change of a colonel, to take ſome of the duty in 


| his turn, and was ordered a recruiting, as I have 
taken due occaſion to relate. | 


In this company did Harriet return to her fa- 


= ther. As the news of diſaſter is commonly 
© ſpeedy in its courſe, the good man had already 
been confuſedly informed of the attack which 
bad been made on his daughter. To him there- 
| fore this meeting was ſo joyful, as almoſt to blot 
from his remembrance the calamities which had 
lately befallen his family. But far different were 
the ſenſations of Harriet: ſhe ſhrunk from the 
| ſight of a parent, of whoſe purity ſhe now con- 
| ceived herſelf unworthy, and fell bluſhing on his 
| neck, which ſhe bathed with a profuſion of tears. 

This he imagined to proceed from her ſenſibility 
of thoſe woes which her unhappy brother had 


ſuffered; and he forbore to take notice of her 
diſtreſs, any otherwiſe than by maintaining a 
degree 
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degree of chearfulneſs himſelf, much above what 
the feelings of his heart could warrant. 

He was attended, when her fellow-travellers 
accompanied Miſs Anneſly to his houfe, by 2 
gentleman, whom he now introduced to her by 
the name of Rawlinſon, ſaying he was a very 
worthy friend of his, who had lately returned 
from abroad. Harriet indeed recollected to have 
heard her father mention ſuch a one in their con- 
verſations before. 'Though a good deal younger 
than Anneſly, he had been a very intimate 
ſchool- fellow of his in London, from which 
place he was ſent to the Eaſt Indies, and return- 
ed, as was common in thoſe days, with ſome 
thouſand pounds, and a good conſcience, to his 
native country. A genuine plainneſs of manners, 
and a warm benevolence of heart, neither the 
refinements of life, nor the ſubtleties of traffic, 
had been able to weaken in Rawlinſon; and he 
ſet out, under the impreſſion of both, immedi- 
ately after his arrival in England, to viſit a com- 
panion, whoſe virtues he remembered with ve- 
neration, and the value of whoſe friendſhip he 
had not forgotten. Annefly received him with 
that welcome which his fire-ſide ever afforded 
to the worthy; and Harriet, throngh the dim- 
neſs of her grief, ſmiled on the friend of her 
father. ä TT 


| CHAP. XXV. 
| Something farther of Mr. Rawlinſon. 


DD AWLINSON found his reception fo a- 
IX greeable, that he lengthened his viſit much 
beyond the limits which he at firſt intended it; 
and the earneſt requeſt of Anneſly, to whom his 

: friend's 
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friend's company was equally pleaſing, ce 
them fill a little farther. 

During this period, he had daily opportunities 
of obſerving the amiable diſpoſitions of Harriet. 
He obſerved, indeed, a degtee of melancholy 
about her, which ſeemed extraordinary in one 
of her age; but he was fatisfied to account for 
it, from the relation, which her father had given 
him, of the fituation- of his ſon, and that re- 
markable tenderneſs of which his daughter was 
ſuſceptible. When viewed in this light, it 
added to the good opinion which he already 
entertained of her. 

His eſteem for Miſs Anneſly ſhowed itſelf by 
every mark of attention, which'a regard for 
25 other ſex unavoidably prompts in ours; and 

a young woman, or her father, who had no 


more penetration in thoſe matters than is com- 


mon to many, would not have heſitated to pro- 
nounce that Rawlinſon was already the lover of 
Harriet. But as neither ſhe nor her father had 
any wiſhes pointing that way, which had been 
one great index for diſcovery, they were void 
of any ſuſpicion of his intentions, till he de- 
clared them to Anneſly himſelf. 

He did this with an openneſs and ſincerity 
conformable to the whole of his character. He 
told his friend that he had now made ſuch a for- 
tine as enabled him to live independantly, and 
that he looked for a companion to participate it, 
whoſe good- ſenſe would improve what were wor- 
thy, and whoſe goofd-nature would bear what 
were imperfeQ in him. He had diſcovered,” he 
faid, fo much of both in the mind of Miſs An- 
neſly, that there needed not the recommendation 
of being the daughter of his worthieſt friend to 
determine his choice; and that, though he was 

not 
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not old enough to be inſenſible to beauty, yet he 
was wiſe enough to conſider it as the leaſt of 
her good qualities. He added, that he made this 
application to her father, not to aſk a partiul 
exertion of his intereſt in his favour, but only, 


as the common friend of both, to reveal his inten- 


tions to Miſs Harriet.“ She has ſeen me, ſaid he, 
as lam; if not a romantic lover, I ſhall not be 
a different ſort of being, ſhould ſhe accept of 
me for a huſband; if ſhe does not, I promiſe 
you, I ſhall be far from being offended, and will 
always endeavour to retain her for my friend, 


whom I have no right to blame for not choſing 


to be my wife.“ 
Anneſly communicated this propoſal to his 
daughter, with a fairneſs, worthy of that with 
Which it had been entruſted to him: „I come 
not, ſaid he, my Harriet, as a deſpot to command, 
not as a father to perſuade, but merely as the 
friend of Mr. Rawlinſon, to diſcloſe his ſenti- 
ments; that you ſhould judge for yourſelf, in a 
matter of the higheſt importance to you, is the 
voice of reaſon and of nature; I bluſh for thoſe pa- 
rents who have thought otherwiſe. I would not 
even, with a view to this particular caſe, ob- 
trude my advice; in general you have heard 
my opinion before, that the violence which we 
have been accuſtomed to apply to love, is not 
always neceſſary towards happineſs in marriage ; 
at the ſame time, that it is a treaſon of the higheſt 
kind in a woman to take him for her huſband, 
whom a decent affection has not placed in that 
ſituation, whence alone ſhe ſhould chuſe one. 
But my Harriet has not merely been taught ſen- 
timents; I know ſhe has learned the art of form- 
ing them; and here ſhe ſhall be truſted entirely 
to her own.” 

| The 
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The feelings of Harriet on this propoſal, and 
EZ. the manner in which her father communicated 
| it, were of ſo tender a kind, that ſhe could not 
reſtrain her tears. There wanted, indeed, but 
little to induce her to confeſs all that had paſſed 
with Sindall, and throw herſelf on the clemency 
ok her indulgent parent. Had ſhe practiſed this 
= ſincerity, which is the laſt virtue we ſhould ever 
part with, how happy had it been! But it re- 
© quired a degree of fortitude, as well as ſoftneſs, 
to make this diſcovery; beſides, that her ſeducer 
had, with the tendereſt entreaties, and aſſurances 
of a ſpeedy reparation of her injuries, prevailed 


on her to give him ſomething like a promiſe of S 

| ſecrecy. „ # 

Her anſwer to this offer of Mr. Rawlinſon's, | 

expreſſed her ſenſe of the obligation ſhe lay under K 

to him, and to her father; ſhe avou e] an eſteem # 

| for his character equal to its excellence, but that 1 
it amounted not to that tender regard which ſhe 3 

{ muſt feel for the man whom ſhe could think f $ 

WW making her huſband. | Vn 
Rawlinſon received his friend's account of this 1 

| determination without diſcompoſure. He ſaid A 
| he knew himſelf well enough te believe that Miſs 3 
| Anneſly had made an honeſt and a proper decſa- = 
ration; and begged to have an interview with L 

* I herſelf, to ſhow her that he conceived not the b 
: ſmalleſt reſentment at her refuſal, which, on the 1 
f contrary, though it deſtroyed his hopes, had en- 1 
| creaſed his veneration for her. | 9 
«© Regard me not, ſaid he to her when they 8 
: met, with that aſpect of diſtance, as if you had YH 
” I fffended or affronted me; let me not loſe that A 
4 look of kindneſs which, as the friend of your VB 
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lather and yourſelf, I have formerly experienced. 
I confeſs there is one diſparity between us, which 
Vor. I. 3 we 
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we elderly men are apt to forget, but which 1 
take no offence at being put in mind of. It is 


more than probable that T ſhall never be married 


at all. Since Jam not a match for you, Miſs 
Annefly, 1 womd endeavour to make you ſome- 
what better, if it is poſſible, for another; do 
me the favour to accept of this paper; and let it 
ſpeak for tne, that I would contribute to your 
happineſs, without the ſelfiſn conſideration of its 
being made one with my own.” 80 ſaying, he 
bowed and retired into an adjoining apartment, 
where his friend was feated. Harriet, upon 
opening the paper, found it to contain bank: bills 
to the amount of a thouſand pounds. Her fur- 


priſe at this inſtance of generoſity held her, for 


a few moments, fixed to the ſpot; but ſhe no 
ſooner recollected herſelf, than ſhe followed Mr. 
Rawlinſon, and putting the paper, with its con- 
tents, into His hand: „ Though I feel, fir, ſaid 
ſhe, with the utmoſt gratitude, thoſe ſentiments 
of kindneſs and generoſity you have expreſſed 
towards me, you will excuſe me, J hope, from 
receiving this mark of them.” — Rawlinſon's 
countenance betrayed ſome indications of diſ- 
pleaſure, — © You do wrong, ſaid he, young 
lady, and T will be judged by your father — 
This was a preſent, fir, I intended for the wor- 
thieſt woman, the daughter of my worthiell 
friend; ſhe is woman till, T fee, and her price 
will no more than her affeckions, ſubmit itſelf to 
my happineſs.” Anneſly looked upon the bank- 
bills; * There is a delicacy, my heſt friend, faid 
he, in our ſituation; the poor mult ever be cau- 
tious, and there is a ceftain degree of pride which 
is their ſafeſt virtve,” — © Let me tell you, in- 
| terrupted the other, this is not the pride of vir- 
tue. — It is that fantaſtic nicety which is a er 

| _ nels 
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gheſs in the ſoul, and the dignity of great minds is 

above it. Believe me, the churliſhneſs which 

cannot oblige, 4s little more ſelfiſh, though in a 
different mode, than the haughtineſs which will 
not be obliged.”? | 

« We are inſtructed, my child,” bald An- 

© neſly, delivering her the paper; * let us ſhow 
Mr. Rawlinſon, that we have not that narrow- 
neſs of mind which he has cenſured ; and that we 
will pay that laſt tribute to his worth which the 
| receiving of a favour beſtows.?? 
Indeed, fir, ſaid Harriet, I little deſerve it; 
I am not, I am not what he thinks me. 
I am not worthy of his regard.” — And ſhe 
| burſt into tears. —— They knew not why ſhe 
| wept; but their eyes ſhed each a ſympathetic 
| drop, without aſking their reaſon's leave. 
Mr. Rawlinſon ſpeedily ſet out for London, 
| where his preſence was neceſſary towards diſ- 
| patching ſome buſineſs he had left unfiniſhed, 
after his return to England. 

He left his friend, and his friend's amiable 
| daughter, with a tender regret; while they, 
who, in their humble walk of life, had few to 
whom that title would he felons, felt his abſence 
with an equal emotion. He promiſed, however, 


at his departure, to make them another viſit with 
the return of the ſpring. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Captain Camblim i is again int roduld. — T be ſitu- 
ation of Miſs Anneſly, with that gentleman'; 


concern in her affairs. 


IS place was but ill ſupplied, at their 

winter's fire-ſide, by the occaſional viſits 
of Camplin, whom Sindall had introduced to 
Anneſly's acquaintance. Yet, though his was 
a character on which Anneſly could not beſtow 
much of his eſteem, it had ſome good-humoured 
qualities, which did not fail to entertain and 
amuſe him. But the captain ſeemed to be les 
agreeable in that quarter to which he principally 
pointed his attention, to wit, the opinion of 
Harriet, to whom he took frequent occaſion to 
make thoſe ſpeeches, which have juſt enough of 
folly in them to acquire the name of compliments, 
and ſometimes even ventured to turn them in ſo 
particular a manner, as if he wiſhed to have 
them underſtood to mean ſomewhat more. 

The ſituation of the unfortunate Harriet was 
ſuch as his pleaſantry could not divert, and his 
attachment could only diſguſt. As ſhe had loſt 
that peace of mind which inward ſatis faction 
alone can beſtow, ſo ſhe felt the calamity doub- 
led, by that obligation to ſecrecy ſhe was under, 
and the difficulty which her preſent condition 
(for ſhe was now with child) made ſuch a con- 
cealment be attended with. Often had ſhe de- 
termined to reveal, either to her father or to 
Mrs. Wiſtanly, who, of her own ſex, was her 


only friend, the ſtory of her diſhonour ; but | 


Sindall, by repeated ſolicitations when in the 


country, and a conſtant correſpondence when in 
| tOWN, 
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town, conjured her to be ſilent for ſome little 
time, till he could ſmooth the way for beſtow- 
ing his hand on the only woman whom he had 
ever ſincerely loved. One principal reaſon for 
his poſtpoping their union had always been the 
neceſſity for endeavouring to gain over the aſſent 
of his grandiather by the mother's ſide, from 
whom Sindall had great expeQations; he had, 
from time to time, ſuggeſted this as difficult, and 
only to be attempted with caution, from the 
proud and touchy diſpoſition of the old gentle- 
man: he now repreſented him as in a very de- 
clining ſtate of health, and that, probably, in a 
very ſhort time, his death would remove this 
obſtacle to the warmeſt wiſh of a heart, that 
was ever faithful to his Harriet, The flattering 
language of his letters could not arreſt the pro- 
greſs of that time, which muſt divulge the ſhame 
of her he had undone; but they ſoothed the tu- 
mults of a ſoul to whom his villany was yet un- 
known, and whoſe affections his appearance of 
worth, of friendſhip, and nobleneſs of mind, had 
but too much entangled. - 

However imperfectly he had accounted for 
delaying a marriage, which he always profeſſed 
his intention to perform, the deluſion was kept 
up in the expectations of Harriet, till that period 
began to draw near when it would be impoſſible 
any longer to conceal from the world the effects 
of their intimacy. Then, indeed, her uneaſineſs 


Was not to be allayed by ſuch excuſes as Sindall 


had before relied on her artleſs confidence to be- 


| lieve. He wrote her, therefore, an anſwer to a 


letter full of the moſt earneſt as well as tender 
expoſtulations, informing her, of his having de- 
termined to run any riſk of inconvenience to him- 


ſelf; rather than ſuffer her to remain longer in a 
| £3 | ſtate, 
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ſtate, ſuch as ſhe had (pathetically indeed) de. 
ſcribed. That he was to ſet out in a few Gays 
for the country, to make himſelf indiſſolubly 
hers; but that it was abſolutely neceſſary that 
ſhe ſhouid allow him to conduct their marriage 
in a particular manner, which he would commu- 
nicate to her on his arrival; and begged, as ſhe 


_ valued his peace and her own, that the whole 


matter might ſtill remain as inviolably ſecret as 
ſhe had hitherto kept it. | 

In a few days aiter the receit of this letter, ſhe 
received a note from Camplin, importing his 
deſire to have an interview with her on ſome par- 
ticular buſineſs, which related equally to her and 
to ſir Thomas Sindall, The time he appointed 
was early in the morning of the ſucceeding day; 
and the place, a little walk which the villagers 
uſed to frequent in holiday-times, at the back of 
her father's garden. This was delivered her, in 


a ſecret manner, by a little boy, an. attendant of 
that gentleman's, who was a frequent gueſt in 


Anneſly's kitchen, from his talent at playing the 
flageolet, which he had acquired in the capacity 


of a drummer to the regiment. to Which his ma- 


ſter belonged, Myſterious as the contents of this 
note were, the mind of Harriet eaſily ſuggeſted 
to her, that Camplin had been, in ſome reſpec 
at leaſt, let into the confidence of fir Thomas. 
Sbe now felt the want of that dignity, which in- 
nocence beftows; ſhe bluſhed and trembled, 


even in the preſence of this little boy, becauſe 


he was Camplin's; and- with. a ſhaking hand, 
ſcrawled a note in anſwer to that he had brought 
her, to let his maſter know, that ſhe would meet 
him-at the hour he had appointed. She met. him 
accardingly. 1 nou _ 
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He began with making many proteſtations of 
his ee both for Miſs Anneſly and the baronet, 
which had induced him, he ſaid, to dedicate 
himſelf to the ſervice of both in this affair, tho? 
it was a matter of ſuch delicacy as he would not 
otherwiſe have choſen. to interfere in; and put- 
ting into her hand a letter from Sindall, told her, 
be had taken meaſures for carrying into execution 
the purpoſe it contained. 

It intormed her that ſir Thomas was in the 
houſe of an old domeſtic at ſome miles diſtance, 


where he waited to be made hers. "I hat he had 
for this ſecrecy many reaſons, with which he 


could not by fuch a conveyance. make her ac- 
quainted, but which her own, prudence would 
probably ſuggeſt. . He concluded with recom- 
mending her to the care and protection of Camp- 
lin, whoſe honour he warmly extoiled. 

She pauſed a moment on the peruſal of this 
billet. — + Oh! heavens! ſaid ſhe, to what have 
reduced myſelf ! Mr. Camplin, what am I to 


do? Whither are you to carry me? Pardon my 


confuſion ] ſcarce know what I ſay to you.“ —- 


*©, I have a chaiſe and four ready, anſwered 


Camplin, at the end of the lane, which in an 


hour or two, madam, will convey you to fir 
Thomas Sindall.” „ But my father, good hea- 
vens! to leave my father! « Conſider, ſaid he, 
'tis but for a little while: my boy ſhall carry a 
note to acquaint him that you are gone on a viſt, 
and will returv in the evening.” — “ Return! 
Methinks J feel a fore-boding that I ſhall never 
return.“ — He put a piece of paper and a pencil 
into her hand; the note was written, and diſ- 


patched by the boy, to whom he beckoned at 


ſome, diſtance where he had waited. - Now, 


eee ſaid he, let me conduct you.“ — Her 


8 4 knees 
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knees knocked ſo againſt each other, that it was 
with difficulty ſhe could walk, even with the 
ſupport of his arm. They reached the chaiſe; 
a ſervant who ſtood by it, opened the door to ad- 
mit her; ſhe put her foot on the ſtep, then drew 
it back again. Be not afraid, madam, ſaid 
Camplin, you go to be happy.” She put her 
foot up again, and ſtood in that attitude a mo- 
ment; ſhe caſt back a look to the little manſion 
of her father, whence the ſmoke was now roll- 
ing its volumes in the calmneſs of a beautiful 
morning. A guſh of tenderneſs ſwelled her heart 
at the fight — She burſt into tears — But the 
criſis of her fate was come — and ſhe entered the 
carriage, which drove off at a furious rate, 
Camplin commanding the poſtilion to make as 
much ſpeed as was poſſible. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


The effects, which the event contained in the 
preceding chapter bad on Mr. Anneſly. 


HE receit of that note which Harriet was 
perſuaded by Camplin to write to her fa- 
ther, (intimating her having gone on a viſit to a 
family in the neighbourhood, whence ſhe was 
not to return till the evening) though her time of 
going abroad was ſomewhat unuſual, did not 
create any ſurpriſe in the mind of Anneſly ; but 
it happened that Mrs. Wiſtanly, who called in 
the afternoon to enquire after her young friend, 
had juſt left the very houſe where her meſſage 
imported her viſit to be made. This ſet her 
father on conjeQuring, though without much 
anxiety, and with no ſuſpicion : but his fears 
were redoubled when, having fat up till a "= 
| — ate 
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late hour, no tidings arrived of his daughter. He 
went to bed, however, though it could not afford 
him ſleep; at every bark of the village-dogs his 
heart bounded with the hopes of her return; 
but the morning roſe, and did not reſtore him his 
Harriet. 

His uneaſineſs had been obſerved by his ſer- 
voants, to whom he was too indulgent a maſter 

to have his intereſts conſidered by them with lefs 
warmth than their own. Abraham, therefore, 
who was coeval with his maſter, and had ſerved 
him ever ſince he was married, had ſallied forth 
by day-break. on ſearch of intelligence. He was 
met accidentally by a huntſman of fir Thomas 
| Sindall's, who informed him, that as he croſſed 
| the lane at the back of the village the morning 
before, he faw Miſs Anneſly leaning on captain 


Camplin's arm, and walking with him towards a 


chaiſe and four, which ſtood at the end of it. 
Abraham's cheeks grew pale at this intelligence z 
becauſe he had a fort of inſtinctive terror for 
Camplin, who was in uſe to make his awkward 
ſimplicity, a fund for many jeſts, and tricks of 
miſchief, during his viſits to Anneſly. He haſten- 
ed home to communicate this diſcovery to his 
maſter, ' which he did with a faltering tongue, 
and many ejaculations of fear and ſurpriſe. An- 
neſly received it with leſs emotion, though not 
without an encreaſe of uneaſineſs. Yonder, 
ſaid Abraham, looking through the window, is 
the captain's little boy; 
room to bring him to an examination. The lad, 
upon being interrogated, confeſſed that his maſter 
had ſent him to hire a chaiſe, which was to be 
in waiting at the end of thai lane I have formerly 
mentioned, at an early hour in the morning, 
and that he ſaw Mils Anneſly go into it attended 

8 | by 
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the captain, who had not, any more than 
Miſs Harriet, been at home or heard of ſince that 
time. This declaration deprived Anneſly of ut- 
terance; but it only added to the warmth of 


Abrahams inquiſuion, who now mingling threats 


with his queſtions, drew from the boy the ſecret, 
of his having privately delivered a letter, from 
his maſter to Miſs Anneſly, the very night pre- 
ceding the day of their departure; and that a 


man of his acquaintance, who had ſtopt, about 


mid-day, at the alehouſe where he was quartered, 
told him, by way of converſation, that he had 
met his maſter with a lady, whom he ſuppoſed, 


jeeringly, he was running away with, driving at 
a great rate on the road towards London. Abra- 


ham made a ſign to the boy to leave the room. — 
c My poor dear young lady!“ faid he, as he 
mut the door, and the tears guſhed from his 
eyes. His maſter's were turned upwards, to that 
Being, to whom calamity ever directed them, — 

The maid-ſervant now entered the room, uttering 
ſome broken exclamations of ſorrow, which a 
violent fobbirig rendered inarticulate. — Annefly 
had finiſhed his account with heaven! and ad- 


dreſſing her with a degree of calmneſs, which 


the good man could derive only thence, aſked her 
the cauſe of her being affficted in ſo unuſual a 
menner. Oh, ſir, ! ſaid ſhe, ſtifling her tears, 
I have heard what the captain's boy has been 
telling; l fear it is but too true, and worſe than 
you imagine! God forgive me if I wrong Miſs 


Harriet; but I ſuſped —I have ſuſpected for 


ſome time = the burſt into tears again! — that 
my young lady is with child.” — Annefly had 


ſtretched his fortitude to the utmoft— this laſt 


blow overcame it, and he fell ſenſeleſs on the 


floor! Abraham threw: __— down by him, 
tearing 
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teating his white locks, and acting all the frantic 


extravagances of grief. But the maid was more 


uſeful to her maſter; and having raiſed him 
genily, and chafed his temples, he began to ſhow 
ſome figns of reviving; when Abraham recol- 


lected himſelf ſo far as to aſſiſt his fellow- ſervant 
in carrying him to his chamber, and laying him 
on his bed, where he recovered the powers of 


life, and the ſenſe of his misfortune. 


Their endeavours for his recovery were ſe- 


conded.. by Mrs. Wiſtanly, who had made this 
early viſit to ſatisfy ſome doubts. which ſhe, as 
well as Anneſly, had conceived, even from the 
information of the preceding day. When he 


firſt regained the uſe of ſpeech, he complained of 


a violent ſhivering, for which this good lady, 


from the little ſkill ſhe poſſeſſed - in phy ſic, pre- 


ſcribed ſome ſimple remedies, and at the ſame 
time diſpatched Abraham for an apothecary in 


the neighbourhood, who commonly attended the 


family... | 


Before this gentleman arrived, Anneſly had | 


received ſo much temporary relief from Mrs. 


Wiſtanly's preſcriptions, as to be able to ſpeak © 
with more eaſe, than the inceſſant quivering of * 


his lips had before allowed him to do. < Alas! 


ſaid he, Mrs. Wiſtanly, have you heard of my 
Harriet?“ —<&5 ] have, fir, ſaid ſhe, with equal | 
aſtoniſhment and ſorrow ; yet let me entreat you 


not to abandon that hope which the- preſent un- 
certainty may warrant. I cannot allow myſelf 


S 


to think that things are ſo ill as your ſervants 
have informed, me.“ — © My foreboding heart, 


ſaid he, fells me they are; I remember many 


circumſtances now, which all meet to confirm 


my: fears. Oh! Mrs, Wiitanlys ſhe was my 


darling, 
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darling, the idol of my heart! perhaps too much 


ſo — the will of heaven be done !” 

The apothecary now arrived, who, upon ex- 
amining into the ſtate of his patient, ordered ſome 
warm applications to remove that univerſal cold- 
neſs he complained of, and left him, with a pro- 
miſe of returning in a few hours, when he had 
finiſhed ſome viſits, which he was under a ne- 
N of making in the village. 

When he returned, he found Mr. Anneſly al- 
tered for the worſe; the cold which the latter 


felt before, having given place to a burning heat. 


He therefore told Mrs. Wiſtanly, at going away, 
that Ih the evening he would bring a phyſician, 


with whom he had an appointment at a gentle- 


man's not very diſtant, to. fee Mr. Anneſly, as 
his ſituation appeared to him to be a germ with 
ſome alarming circumſtances, ; 

His fears of danger were juſtified by the event. 
When theſe gentlemen ſaw Mr. Annefly in the 
evening, his fever was encreaſed. Next day, 


after a reſtleſs night, they found every bad ſymp- 


tom confirmed : they tried every method which 


medical ſkill could ſuggeſt for his relief, but, 
duripg four ſucceſſive days, their endeavours 
proved ineffectual ; and at the expiration of that 
time they told ie friend, Mrs. Wiſtanly, who 
had enjoyed almoſt as little ſleep as the ſick-man 
whom ſhe watched, that unleſs fome favourable 
criſis ſhould happen ſoon, the worſt EOBLEqUEDEDs 
were much to be feared, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 


The arrival of Mr. Rawlinſon.) Anneſly*s difſ- 
courſe with him. That gentleman' s account of 
his e Ae, and its n 


T this e period it happened that 
Mr. Rawlinſon arrived, in purſuance of 
that 3 which Anneſly had obtained from 
him, at the time of his departure from London. 

There needed not that warmth of heart we 
have formerly deſcribed in this gentleman to 
feel the accumulated diſtreſs to which his wor- 
thy friend was reduced. Nor was his aſtoniſh- 
ment at the account which he received of Har- 
riet's elopement leſs, than his pity for the ſuffer- 
ings it had brought upon her father. 

From the preſent ſituation of Anneſly's fa- 
mily, he did not chuſe to incommode them with 
any trouble of proviſion for him. He took up 
his quarters therefore at the only inn, a paltry 
one one indeed, which the village afforded, and 
reſolved to remain there till he ſaw what iſſue his 
friend's preſent illneſs ſhould have, and endeavour 
to adminiſter ſome comfort, either to the laſt 
moments of his life, or to that affliction which 
bis recovery could not remove. 

In the evening of the day on which he arrived, 
Anneſly ſeemed to feel a ſort of relief from the 
violence of his diſeaſe. He ſpoke with a degree 
coolneſs which he had never before been able 
to command; and having talked ſome little 
time with his phyſician, he told Abraham, who 
ſeldom quitted his bed-fide, that he thought he 
had ſeen Mr. Rawlinſon enter the room in the 


morning, though he was ina confuſed flumber 
. | at 
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at the time, and might have miſtaken a dream 


for the reality, Upon Abrahams informing 
him, that Mr. Rawlinſon had been there, that 
he had left. the houſe but a moment before, and 
that he was. to remain in the village for ſome 
time, he expreſſed the warmeſt ſatisfaction at 
the intelligence; and having made Abraham 
fetch him a paper which lay in his buroe, ſeal- 
ed up in a particular manner, he diſpatched bim 
to the inn where his friend was, with a meſ- 


ſage, importing an earneſt deſire to fee him as 


ſoon as ſhould be convenient. 

Rawlinfon had already returned to the bouſe, 
and was by this time ſtealing up ſtairs, to watch 
at the bed - ſide of his friend, for which taſk 
Mrs. Wiſtanly's former unceafing ſolicitude had 
naw rendered her unfit. He was met by Abra- 
ham with a gleam of joy on his countenance, 
from the happy change which he thought he ob- 
ſerved in his maſter; and was conducted to the 
fide of the bed by: that faithful domeſtic, who 
placed him in a chair, that the doctor had juſt 
occupied by his patient. 

Anneſly ſtretched out his hands, and ſhoved 
that of Rawlinſon between them for ſome time 


without ſpeaking a word; „I bleſs God, ſaid 


he at laſt, that he has ſent me'a comforter, ata 
moment when I fo much need one. You 
muſt by this time have heard, my friend, of 


that lateſt and greateſt of my family-musfor- 


tunes, with which providence has afflicted me.“ 
“ You know, my dear fir, anſwered Raw- 
linſon, that no one would more ſincerely _ 
for your ſorrows than I; but at preſent it is 
ſuhject too tender far you. „ Do not lay 
fo, replied his friend; it will eaſe my labouring 


heart to {peak of it to my Rawlinſon ; but ” 
the 
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the firſt place I have a little buſineſs which 1 
will now diſpatch. Here is a deed making over 
all my effects to you, fir, and at your death, to 
any one. you ſhall name your executor in that 
truſt for my children—it I have any children re- 
maining |—lInto your hands I deliver it with a 
culiar ſatisfaction, and I know there will not 
need the deſire of a dying friend to add to your 
zeal: for their ſervice. Why ſhould that word 
ſtartle you? death is to me a meſſenger of con- 
ſolation !“ He pauſed !-Rawlinſon put up the 
aper in ſilence, for his heart was too full to 
allow him the uſe of 'words for an anſwer. 

« When I loft my ſon, continued Annefly, I 
ſuffered in filence ; and though it preyed on me 
in ſecret, I bore up againſt the weight of my 
ſorrow, that I might not weaken in my ſelf that 
ſay which heaven had provided for my Harriet. 
She was then my only remaining comfort, ſaved 
like ſome precious treaſure from the ſhipwreck 
of my family; and I fondly hoped that my age 
might go down {ſmoothly to its reſt, amidſt the 
endearments of a daughter's care. — I have now 
lived to ſee the laſt reſting-place which my foul 
could find in this world, laid waſte and deſolate! 
— yet to that Being, whoſe goodneſs is infinite 
as his ways are inſcrutable, let me bend in reve- 
rence ! I bleſs his name that he has not yet taken 
from me that truſt in him, which to loſe is the 
only irremediable calamuy : it is now indeed that 
T feel its efficacy moſt, when every ray of human 
comfort is extinguiſhed. As for me — my deli- 
verance 1s at hand; I feel ſomething here at my 
heart that tells me, I ſhall not have long to ſtrive 
with inſufferable affliction. My poor deluded 
daughter — I commit to thee, Father of all ! by 
whom the wanderings of thy unhappy children 

| are 
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are ſeen with pity, and to whom their return 
cannot be too late to be accepted? If my friend 
ſhould live to ſee her look back with contrition 
towards that path from which ſhe has ſtrayed, I 
know his goodneſs will lead her ſteps to find it. 
— Show her her father's grave! yet ſpare her 
for his ſake, who cannot then comfort or ſup- 
port her!“ 

The reſt of this narration I will give the rea- 
der in Mr. Rawlinſon's own words, from a letter 


of his I have now lying before me, of which I 


will tranſcribe the latter part, beginning its reci- 
tal at the cloſe of this pathetic addreſs of his 
friend. 

As I had been told (ſays this gentleman) that 
he had not enjoyed one found ſleep ſince his 


daughter went away, I left him now to compoſe 


himfelf to reſt, deſiring his ſervant to call-me in- 
ſtantly, if he obſerved any thing particular about 
his maſter. He whiſpered me, „ that when he 

« ſat up with him the night before, he could 
ce Overhear him at times talk wildly, and mutter 
& to himſelf like one ſpeaking in one's ſleep; 
& that then he would ſtart, ſigh deeply, and 
cc ſeem again to recollect himſelf.” I went back 
to his maſter's bed-ſide, and begged him to en- 
deavour to calm his mind ſo much as not to pre- 
yent that repoſe which he ſtood ſo greatly in need 
of. „ | have prevailed on my phyſician, an- 
. ſwered he, to give me an opiate for that purpoſe, 

and I think I now feel drouſy from its effects.“ 
I wiſhed him good night. — Good night, ſaid 
he, — but give me your hand; it is perhaps the 
Jaſt time I ſhall ever claſp it „ He lifted up his 
eyes to heaven, holding my hand in his, then 
turned away his face, and laid his head upon his 


pillow, — I could not lay mine to reſt: my” 
| ſal 


* 
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| faid I, that ſuch ſhould be the portion of virtue 
like Anneſly's ; yet to arraign the diſtribution of 

rovidence, had been to forget that leſſon which 
the beſt of men had juſt been teaching me; - 
but the doubtings, the darkneſs of teeble man, 
ſtill hung about my heart. 

When I ſent in the morning, I was told that 
he was ſtill aſleep, but that his reſt was obſerved 
to be frequently diſturbed by groans and ſtartings, 
and that he breathed much thicker than he had 

ever done hitherto, I went myſelf to get more 
perfect intelligence; his faithful Abraham met 
me at the door. — ** Oh fir, ſaid he, my poor 
maſter 1?? — 6 What i is the matter? , ] fear, 
« fir, he is not in his perfect ſenſes; for he talks 
e more wildly than ever, and yet he is broad 
% awake.” — He led me into the room; I placed 
myſelf directly before him'; but his eye, though 
it was fixed on mine, did not ſeem to acknowlege 
its object. There was a glazing on it that dea- 
dened its look. 
Ne muttered ſomething in a very low voice. — 
“How does my friend?” ſaid I. — He ſuffered 
me to take his hand, but anſwered nothing. — 
After liſtening ſome time, I could hear the name 
of Harriet. Do you want any thing, my dear 
fir?” He moved his lips, but I heard not what 
he ſaid. — I repeated my queſtion ; he look*d up 
piteouſly in my face, then turned his eye round 
as if he miſſed ſome object on which it meant to 
reſt, — He ſhivered, and caught hold of Abra- 
ham's hand, who ſtood at the ſide of the bed op- 
poſite me. He looked round again, then uttered 
with a feeble and broken voice, © Where is my 
Harriet? lay your hand on my head —this 
© hand is not my Harriet's — ſhe is dead, I 


* know : — you will not ſpeax my poor child 
6c is 
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& is dead! yet I dreamed ſhe was alive and had 
cc left me; left me to die alone! — I have ſeen 

d her weep at the death of a linnet! poor foul, 
& ſhe was not made for this world — we ſhall 
& meet in heaven | — Bleſs her! blefs her! — 
© there! may you be as virtuous as your mother, 
& and mare fortunate than your father has been 
„My head is ſtrangely confuſed | — but tell 
ee me, When did ſhe die? you, ſhould have 
waked me that I might have prayed by,her. — 
Sweet innocence! ſhe had no crimes. to con- 
feſs! — J can ſpeak but ill, for my tongue 

c ſticks to my mouth. — Yet — oh! — moſt 
mereiful, ſtrengihen and ſupport — He ſhiver- 

« ed again — into thy hands!“ — He groaned 

and died | 
Sindalll and ye who like Sindall — but 1 car 
peak Peak for me their con{ciences 1 


C KAP. XXIX. 


E bat beet Harriet Auneſiy on her aaa ber 
Ae, 


AM not in a difeoliion to ſtop i in the mid{t 
of this part of my recital, ſolicitous to em- 
belliſh, or ſtudious to arrange it. My readers 
Hall receive it ſimple, as becomes a tale of ſor- 
row, and I flatter. myſelf, they are at this mo- 
ment, readier to feel than to judge it. 
They have ſeen Harriet Anneſly, by the arti- 
fice of Sindall, and the agency of Camplin, tempt - 
ed to leave the houſe of her father, in hopes of 
meeting the man Who had betrayed her, and of 
receiving that only reparation for her injuries 


i it wanne in bis er; to . 4 


% 


* 
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But ſir Thomas never entertained the moſt 
diſtant thought of that marriage, with the hopes 
of which he had deluded her. Vet, though he 
was not ſubje& to the internal principles of ho- 
nour or morality, he was man of the world 
enough to know their value in the eſtimation of 


others. The virtues of Anneſiy had ſo much 


endzared him to every one within their reach, 
that this outrage of Sindall's againſt him, under 
the diſguiſe of ſacred friendſhip and regard, would 
have given the intereſt and character of fir 


Thomas ſuch a blow, as he could not eafily have 
recovered, nor conveniently born. It is not 


therefore to be wondered at, that he wiſhed for 
ſome expedient to conceal it from che eyes of the 


public. 


For this purpoſe he had formed a ſcheme, 
which all the knowlege he had of the delicacy 
of Harriet's affection for him, did not prevent 
his thinking practicable; (for the female who 
once falls from innocence, is held to be ſunk into 


. perpetual debaſement) and that was, to provide 


a huſband. for her in the perſon of another. And 

for that huſband. he pitched on Camplin, with 
whoſe character he was too well acquainted, to 
doubt the bringing him over to any baſeneſs 
which danger did not attend, and a liberal reward 
was to follow. Camplin, who. at this time was 
in great want of money, and had always an ap- 
petite for thoſe pleafures which money alone can 


Purchaſe, agreed to his propoſals; they ſettled 


the dowry of his future wife, and the ſcheme 
which be undertook to procure her. Part of its 
execution I have already related; I proceed to 

relate the reſt, 
When they bad been driven with all the fury 
which 8 had enjoined the poſtilion, for 
about 
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about eight or nine miles, they ſtopt at an inn, 
where they changed horſes. Harriet expreſſed 
her ſurpriſe at their not having already reached 
the place where ſir Thomas waited them; on 
which Camplin told her, that it was not a great 
way off, but that the roads were very bad, and 


that he obferved the horſes to be exceedingly 


Jaded. 
After having proceeded ſome miles farther, on 
a road ſtill more wild and leſs frequented, ſhe re- 
peated her wonder at the length of the way; on 
which Camplin, entreating her pardon for being 
concerned in anyhow deceiving her, confeſſed 


that ſir Thomas was at a place much farther . 


from her father's than he had made her believe; 
which deceit he had begged of him (Camplin) 
to practice, that ſhe might not be alarmed at the 
diſtance, which was neceſſary, he ſaid, for that 
plan of ſecrecy fir Thomas had formed for his 
marriage. Her fears were ſufficiently rouſed at 
this intelligence, but it was now too late to re- 
treat, however terrible it might be to go on. 
Some time after they ſtopt to breakfaſt, and 
changed horſes again, Camplin informing her, 
that it was the laſt time they ſhould have occaſion 


to do ſo. Accordingly, in little more than an 


hour, during which the fpeed of their progreſs 
was nowiſe abated, they halted at the door of a 


_ Houſe, which Harriet, upon coming out of the 
chaiſe, immediately recollected to be that fatal 


one to which Sindall had before conveyed her. 
Ihe felt, on entering it, a degree of horror which 
the remembrance of that guilty night ſhe had 
before paſſed under its roof, could not fail to ſug- 


gelt, and it was with difficulty ſhe dragged her 


trembling ſteps to a room above ſtairs, whither 


the 
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the landlady, with a n of civility, con- 
ducted her. 

Where is ſir Thomas Sindall ? ſaid ſhe, look- 
ing about with terror on the well remembered 
objects around her. Camplin, ſhutting the door 
of the chamber, told her, with a look of the ut- 
moſt tenderneſs and reſpect, that ſir Thomas was 
not then in the houſe, but had deſired him to 
deliver her a letter, which he now put into her 
hands for her peruſal. It contained what follows : 

« It is with inexpreſlible anguiſh I inform my 
ever deareſt Harriet, of my inability to perform 
engagements, of which I acknowlege the ſolem- 
nity, and which neceſſity alone has power to 
cancel, The cruelty of my grandfather is deaf 
to all the remonſtrances of my love; and having 
accidentally diſcovered my attachment for you, 
he infiſts upon my immediately ſetting out on my 
travels; a command, which, in my preſent ſitu- 
ation, I find myſelf obliged to comply with. I 
feel, with the moſt poignant ſorrow and remorſe, 
for that condition to which our ill-fated love has 
reduced the lovelieſt of her ſex. I would there- 
fore endeavour, if poſſible, to conceal the ſhame 
which the world arbitrarily affixes to it. With 
this view I have laid aſide all ſelfiſh conſiderations « 
ſo much, as to yield to the ſuit of Mr. Camplin 
that hand, which I had once the happinels of ex- 
pecting for myſelf. This ſtep, the exigency of 
your preſent circumſtances renders highly eligi- 
ble, if your affections can bend themſelves to a 
man, of whoſe honour and good qualities I have 
had the ſtrongeſt proofs, and who has generoſity ___ 
enough to impute no crime to that ardency of 
the nobleſt paſſion of the mind, which has ſub- 
jected you to the obloquy of the undiſcerning 
multimde. As Mrs. Camplin, you will poſſeſs 

the 
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the love and affection of that worthieſt of my 
friends, together with the warmeſt eſteem and 
regard of your unfortunate, but ever devoted, 


humble ſervant, 8 
| Fre THOMAS SINDALL,” 


| Camplin was about to offer his commentary 
upon this letter; but Harriet, whoſe ſpirits had 
juſt ſupported her to the end of it, lay now life- 
tefs at his feet. After feveral ſucceſſive faintings, 
from which Camplin, the landlady, and other 
afiftants, with difficulty recovered her, a ſhower 


of tears came at laft to her relief, and ſhe became 


able to articulate forme ſhort exclamations of hor- 
ror and deſpair! Camplin threw himfelf on his 
knees before her. He protefted the moſt ſincere 
and diſintereſted paſſion ; and that, if ſhe would 
bleſs him with the polſeffion of ſo many amiable 
qualities as the poſſeſſed, the uniform endeavour 
of his life ſhould be to promote her happiteſs. — 
think not of thee,” ſhe exclaimed ; «© Oh! 
Sindall ! perfidious, cruel, deliberate villain !*? 
Camplin again interrupted her, with proteſta- 
tions of his own affection and regard. Away! 
ſaid ſhe, and let me hear no more! Or, if thou 

wouldſt ſhow thy friendſhip, carry me to that 
father from whom thou ſtoleft me. — You will 
not —but if I can live fo long, I will crawl to his 
feet, and expire before him.“ 

. She was running towards the door ; Camplin 
gently ſtopt her. My deareſt Mil: Anneſly, 


ſaid he, recolle@ yourſelf but a moment; let me 


conjure you to think of your own welfare, and 
of that father's whom you ſo juſtly love. For 
theſe alone could fir Thomas Sindall have thought 
of the expedient which he propoſes. If you will 


row n the wife of your 3 Camplin, 
the 
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the time of the celebration of our marriage need 
not be told to the world: under the ſanction of 
that Holy tie, every circumſtance of detraction 
will be overlooked, and that life may be made 
long and 1 24 which your unthinking raſhnefs 
would cut off from yourſelf and your father.” 
Harriet had liftened little to this ſpeech ; but the 
ſwelling of her anger had ſubſided; ſhe threw 
herfelf into a chair, and burſt again into tears. 
Camplin drew nearer, and prefled her hand in 
his; the drew it haſtily from him: „ Tf you have 
any pity, ſhe cried, | entreat you for heaven's 
fake to leave me.“ He bowed refpe&fully and 
retired, deſiring the landlady to attend Mifs An- 
peſly, and endeavour to afford her ſome aſſiſtance 
and confolation. „ 3 
She had, indeed, more occaſion for her aſſiſt- 
ance than he was then aware of; the violent 
agitation of her ſpirits having had ſuch an effect 
on her, that, though ſhe wanted a month of her 
time, the was ſuddenly ſeized with the pains of 
 child-birth; and they were but juſt able to pro- 
cure a woman who aQted as a midwife in the 
peighbourhood, when ſhe was delivered of a girl. 
Diſtracted as her foul was, this new obje drew 
forth its inſtinctive tenderneſs ; ſhe mingled tears 
with her kiſſes on its cheeks, and forgot the 
ſhame attending its birth, in the natural meltings 
of a mother. ” | 

For about a week after her delivery fhe reco- 
vered tolerably well, and indeed thoſe about her 
ſpared no pains or attention to contribute towards 
her recovery ; but, at the end of that period, an 
accident threw her into the moſt dangerous ſitu- 
ation. She was lying in a flumber, with a nurſe 
watching her, when a ſervant of fir Thomas 
Sindall's, whom his maſter had employed very 

actively 
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actively in the progreſs of his deſigns on Mis 
Anneſly, entered the room with a look of the 
utmoſt conſternation and horror; the nurſe beck- 


oned to him to make no noiſe, ſignifying, by her 


geſtures, that the lady was aſleep; but the open- 


ing of the door had already awakened her, and 
ſhe lay liſtening, when he told the cauſe of his 


emotion. It was the intelligence which he had 
juſt accidentally received of Mr. Anneſly's death. 
The effect of this ſhock on his unfortunate daugh- 
ter may be eaſily imagined; every fatal ſymptom, 


which ſudden terror or ſurpriſe cauſes in women 


at ſuch a ſeaſon of weakneſs, was the conſe- 
quence, and next morning a delirium ſucceeded 
them. : | Rs 


She was not, however, without intervals of 
reaſon ; though theſe were but intervals of an- 


guiſh much more exquiſite. Yet ſhe would 
ſometimes expreſs a ſort of calmneſs and ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the will of heaven, though it was Arch 
attended with the hopes of a ſpeedy relief from 
the calamities of her exiſtence. | 

In one of theſe hours of recollection, ſhe was 


aſked by her attendants, whoſe pity was now 


moved at her condition, if ſhe choſe to have any 
friend ſent for, who might tend to alleviate her 


diſtreſs ; upon which ſhe had command enough 


of herſelf, to dictate a letter to Mrs. Wiſtanly, 
reciting briefly the miſeries ſhe had endured, and 


aſking, with great diffidence however of obtain- | 


ing it, if ſhe could pardon her offences ſo far, as 
to come and receive the parting breath of her 


once innocent and much loved Harriet. This 
letter was accordingly diſpatched ; and ſhe ſeem- 


ed to feel a relief from having accompliſhed it : 


but ker reaſon had held out beyond its uſual 17 
| | 0 
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of exertion; and immediately after, ſhe relapſed 
into her former unconnectedneſs. 5 
Soon after the birth of her daughter, Camplin, 


sccording to his inſtructions, had propoſed ſend- 


ing it away, under the charge of a nurſe whom 
the landlady had procured, to a ſmall hamlet, 
where ſhe reſided, at a little diſtance. But this 
the mother oppoſed with ſuch earneſtneſs, that 

the purpoſe had been delayed till now, when it 
was given up to the care of this woman, accom- 
panied with a conſiderable ſum of money to pro- 
ride every neceſſary for its uſe, in the moſt ample 
and ſumptuous manner. SS by 
When Mrs. Wiſtanly received the letter we 
have mentioned above, ſhe'was not long in doubt 
as to complying with its requeſt. Her heart bled 
for the diſtreſſes of that once amiable friend, 
whom virtue might now blame, but goodneſs 
could not forſake. She ſet out therefore immedi- 
ately in a chaiſe, which Camplin had provided for 
her, and reached the houſe, to which it convey- 
ed her on the morning of the following day, her 
impatience not ſuffering her to conſider either the 
danger or inconvenience of travelling all night. 
From her recital, I took down the account con- 
tained in the following chapter. e 


EC H A F. "XX. 


volume. 


I Mrs. Wiſlanly's recital. Conc luſion of the firſt 


« HEN TI entered the houſe, and had 
got upon the ſtairs leading to the 
oom in which Harriet lay, I heard a voice en- 
chantingly ſweet, but low, and-ſometimes broken, 
inging ſnatches of ſongs, varying from the ſad 
Vor. I. „ 385 to 
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to the gay, and from the gay to the ſad: it was 
ſhe herſelf ſitting up in her bed, fingering her 
Pillow as if it had been a harpſicord. It is not 
eaſy to conceive the horror I felt on ſeeing her in 
ſuch a ſituation! She ſeemed: unconſcious of my 
approach, though her, eye was turned towards 
me as entered; only that ſhe ſtopt in the midſt of 
a quick and lively movement ſhe had begun, and 
looking wiſtfully upon me, breathed ſuch a note 
of ſorrow, and dwelt on it with a cadence ſo 
mournfnl, that my heart loſt all the firmneſs I 
had reſolved to preſerve, and I flung my arms 
round her neck, which I waſhed with my burſt- 
ing tears! — The traces which her brain could 
now only recollect, were ſuch as did not admit of 
any object long; I had paſſed over it in the mo- 
ment of my entrance, and it now wandered from 
the idea; ſhe paid no regard to my careſſes, but 
Puſhed/me gently from her, gazing ſtedfaſtly in 
an oppoſite direction towards the door of the 
apartment. A ſervant entered with ſome medi- 
cine he had been ſent to procure; ſhe put it by 
when I offered it to her, and kept looking ear- 
neſtly upon him; ſhe ceaſed her ſinging too, and 
ſeemed to articulate ſome imperfe& ſounds, For 
ſome time I could not make them out into words, 
but at laſt ſhe ſpoke more diſtinctly, and with 
a firmer tone. „ 
„ LVou ſaved my life once, fir, and I could 
« then thank you, becauſe I wiſhed to preſerve 
& it; — but now — no. matter, he is happier 


cc than I would have him. — I would have nurſed 


e the poor old man till he had ſeen ſome better 
« days! bleſs his white beard !-—look there! I 
c have. heard how they grow in the grave! — 
ee poor old mant” me OO 


— 


You 
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You weep, my dear fir; but had you heard 
her ſpeak theſe words —1 can but coldly repeat 
them. | 
All that day the eee in a ſtate of deli 
rium” and inſenſibility to every object around 
ber; towards evening ſhe ſeemed exhauſted wit 
fatigue, and the tofling of her hands which her 
frenzy had cauſed, grew languid as of one breath= _ 
leſs and worn out; about midnight ſhe dropt 
aſteep. 

I ſat with her during the night, and en ſhe 
waked in the morning, ſhe gave ſigns of having 
recovered her ſenſes” by recollecting me, and call- 
ing me by my name. At firſt indeed her queſti- 
ons were irregular and wild; but in a ſhort time 
ſne grew ſo diſtinct, as to thank me for having 
complied with the requeſt of her letter; „tis 
„% An Office of unmerited kindneſs, ich, ſaid 
«. ſhez (and I could obſerve her let fall a 1 

will be the laſt your? unwearied friendſhip fo 
me will have to beſtow.““ I anſwered, that I 
| hoped: not. « Ah! Mrs. Wiſtaßhy, ſhe replied, 
„ cah you hope ſo? you are not my friend, if 
you do,“ I wiſhed to avoid a ſubject which her 
mind was little able to bear, and therefore made 
1 other teturn than by kiſſing her hand; which 
he had ſtretehed out to me as The poke. 
At that moment we heard ſome unuſual ſtir 
4 Wiclow' airs; and, as the floor was thin and ill 
e aid, the word chili was very diſtinctly audible 
.r from every tongue. Upon this ſhe ſtarted up in 
ter bed, and with a look piteous and wild beyond 
Weelcription, exclaimed, „„ Oh! my God! What 
„of my child? — She. had ſcarcely uttered the 
vords, when the landlady entered the room, and 
howed ſufficiently by her countenance that ſhe 
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ſilence. — © What is become of my infant ?” 
cried Harriet — © No ill, madam, (anſwered the 
woman, faltering) is come to it, I hope.“ 
« Speak, ſaid ſhe, I charge you, tor I will know 
# the worſt: ſpeak as you would give peace to 
« my departing ſoul !“ ipringing out of the bed, 
and graſping the woman's hands with all her 
force. — It was not eaſy to reſiſt ſo ſolemn a 
charge. — “ Alas] ſaid the landlady, I fear the 
% is crowned; for the nurſe's cloak and the 
6 child's wrapper. have been found in ſome ooze 
„Which the river had carried down below the 
6 ford.” — She let go the woman's hands, and 
wringing her own together, threw up her eyes 
to heaven till their ſight was loſt in the ſockets. 
— We were ſupporting her, each of us holding 
one of her arms. — She fell on her knees between 
us, and dropping her hands for a moment, then 
raiſing them again, uttered With a voice that 
ſounded hollow as if ſunk within her: 
% Power omnipotent ! who wilt not lay on 
% thy creatures calamity beyond their ſtrength 
4% 10 bear! if thou haſt not yet puniſhed me 
« erough, continue to pour out the phials of 
„ thy wrath upon me, and enable me to ſupport 
6e hat thou inflicteſt! But if my faults are ex- 
« piated, ſuffer me to ,reſt in peace, and graci- 
« -ouſ]y blot out the offences which thy jude- 
« ments have puniſhed here ' — She continued 
in the ſame pefture for. a few moments; then 
leaning on us as if the meant to riſe, bent her 
head forward, and drawing her breath ſtrong!y, 
expired in out arms.” 
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Such was the eee a Mrs. Wiſtanly $ 
tale of woe | 
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Spirits of gentleneſs and peace! who look, 
with ſuch pity as angels feel, on the diſtreſſes of 
mortality! often have ye ſeen me labouring un- 
der the afflic ions which providence had laid upon 
me. — Ye have ſeen me in a ſtrange land, with- _ 
out friend and without comforter, poor, ſick and: 
naked; ye have ſeen me ſhivering over the laſt 
faggot which my laſt farthing had purchaſed, 
moiſtening the cruſt that ſupported nature with 
the tears which her miſeries ſhed on it ! yet have 
ye ſeen me look inward with a ſmile, and over- 
come them. — If ſuch ſhall ever be my lot again, 
ſo let me alleviate its forrows ; let me creep to 
my bed of ſtraw in peace, after bleſſing God 
that Lam not a Man of the World. (Es 
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